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‘ L’absurdite du vulgaire de traiter avec mepris des nations e 
qu’il ignore leur merite, est semblable a celle de supposerque la lumiere 
eesseroit uu dela de notre petit horison. — Disser. sur La Lar. Oren, 


‘Fair wert thou in the dfeams 
Of elder time, thou land of glorious flowers, 
And summer-winds, and low-toned silvery streams, 
Dim with the shadows of thy laurel bowers.’—Mrs. Hemans. 


A.rHoveHn it is generally admitted, that Literature, Seiénce 
and the Arts, took their rise in the East, and thence spread to 
the West, we have nevertheless, but an imperfect knowledge 
of the vast and fertile field of Oriental Literature. This im- 
perfect knowledge may be ascribed to the fact, that we have 
among us but few scholars who have directed their attention 
to the languages and literature of the East; and hence but a 
small portion of the literary productions of that once favored 
region have been translated into our language ; the great mass. 
of oriental learning still remains as a sealed book; it is either 
confined to its native land, or locked up in European ‘hbra- 
ries, 

Differences of religion, manners, customs, laws and institu- 
tions, have widely separated the nations of the East from those 
of the West; and vulgar prejudice has induced an opinion, that 
the people of the East are semi-barbarians, from whom the 
God of nature has withheld the intellectual endowments which 
are displayed in the Christian and more civilized portions of 
the globe. But how much are they mistaken, who entertain 
such opinions! Nations may be very dissimilar in laws, re- 
ligion, and manners, but the empire of mind is eo-extensive 
with the universe, and wherever it is cultivated, it displays 
equal vigor and power. Whatever may be the present intel- 
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lectual condition of the East — however its once powerful and 
flourishing kingdoms may be degraded among the nations of 
the earth, the time has been when that beautiful portion of 
man’s heritage was the seat of science, and the abode of ele- 
gant literature. The literary labors of eastern writers greatly 
increased the stock of human knowledge, and to the Arabians 
particularly, are we indebted for the preservation of many 
valuable remains of ancient learning, which would otherwise 
have been utterly lost. Among them the lamp of learning 
burned with a brilliant light, whilst in Europe it was with 
difficulty kept alive. 

The researches of literary antiquaries and oriental scholars, 
have ascertained the fact, that even before classic Greece em- 
erged from barbarism, learning was extensively diffused 
among those who composed the higher classes of the East. 
History, philosophy, and many of the physical sciences, were 
carefully studied; and the Muses were not only wooed, but 
won. ‘The soft strains of poetry were heard, and their magic 
influence felt, upon the banks of the Ganges, before the cele- 
brated bard of Greece sung ‘the woes unnumbered’ of ill-fated 
Troy, and immortalized her heroic defenders in his deathless 
verse. And at that gloomy period of European literary history, 
when ‘poetry was unknown, and philosophy was proscribed as 
rebellion against religion,’ the learned men of Persia and Arabia 
—the followers of the prophet of Mecca— were soaring into 
the ethereal regions of poetry and romance, or penetrating the 
depths of science, or investigatmg the mysteries of nature. 
The glorious works of creation above and around them, seem 
to have inspired them with elevated thoughts, which they ex- 
pressed in language at once elegant and forcible, although 
highly metaphorical and redundant in images. The animate 
as well as inanimate productions of nature, furnished them 
with beautiful similies and apt illustrations, which a fervid 
imagination and a brilliant fancy enabled them successfully to 
apply. « This highly metaphorical style of composition, par- 
ticularly in poetry, in a greater or less degree, belongs to all 
the eastern nations, whether they be more or less cultivated. 

At a more recent period in eastern history — under the Ara- 
bian caliphs of the house of Abbas—under Al-Manzor, Al- 
Raschid, and Al-Mamon,—literature attained a high state of 
refinement. It flourished luxuriantly, and its healthful and 
invigorating influence was diffused over less favored regions; 
and the few Christian scholars who flourished in the West, 
were not ashamed to acknowledge the obligations they were 
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under to Mahometan doctors and philosophers for the instruc- 
tion received at their hands. Al-Mamon, the seventh caliph 
of the race of Abbas, was distinguished above his predecessors 
for his munificence to learned men, and his encouragement of 
every branchof liberal learning. He was called the ‘Augustus 
of the age,’ a title more glorious than that of conqueror of 
nations. The patron of learning, whose efforts are directed 
to the diffusion of knowledge, justly deserves to be ranked 
among the benefactors of the human race; the fame of the 
conqueror rests upon the number of human victims that have 
fallen beneath his sword. The one acquires immortality by 
his efforts to improve the condition of mankind, the other owes 
his renown to the misery his ‘vaulting ambition’ and his thirst 
for power and dominion, have inflicted. 

Al-Mamon, unshackled by the prejudices, or supposed in- 
junctions of his religion, established schools and academies, 
and other institutions for the promotion of learning, in various 
parts of his widely extended empire. In these schools and 
academies were raised up a number of men distinguished in 
every department of literature, who grace the pages of Arabian 
story, and who have rendered the reign of Al-Mamon memo- 
rable and illustrious. It was this prince who wrote to the 
emperor Theophilus, to entreat him to permit Leo, the philos- 
opher, to reside a short time at Bagdad, that he might impart 
to Arabians some portion of his learning, and who received 
the rude, if not insulting reply, that.‘the sciences which had 
shed lustre on the Roman name, should not be communicated 
to the barbarians.’ Which of the two nations were ‘barbarians,’ 
let the state of literature and manners answer. The protection 
given by Al-Mamon to literature, by keeping alive its form 
and spirit, contributed in no inconsiderable degree, in after 
times, to its revival in the West. Had the same spirit per- 
vaded the court and councils of the caliphs, which prevailed 
among the kings, princes and prelates of the West, the dark 
clouds of ignorance which had spread over the land, would not 
have been dispersed until a much later period, and the present 
age would not have boasted of its superior light and know- 
ledge. 

When Spain yielded to the victorious arms of Tarik and 
Musa, literature and science were tramsferred from the Tigris 
to the Guadalquiver, and the empire of the Arabians or Moors, 
soon rivalled in splendor and magnificence, that from which 
it sprung. The author of the history of Spain and Portugal, 
gives the names of more than three hundred authors who 
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flourished under the Moorish empire, when all Christendom 
could scarcely boast one-fourth that number—a fact which 
demonstrates how much superior in intellectual refinement 
were the infidels of those days to their Christian neighbors, 
and how much more ardent they were in the pursuit of know- 
ledge. This fact, however, does not prove, thatthe latter had 
less capacity for intellectual improvement, but it shews how 
little attention was paid to the cultivation of the human mind, 
and how little the progress of knowledge was esteemed. 

The literature of Spain, during the glory of the caliphate, 
was essentially oriental; the conquerors carried with them 
their peculiar literary taste, and their language, in a short 
time, acquired a superiority over that of the conquered people. 
Bouterweek, in his history of Spanish literature, says that, 
‘Out of a thousand Christians, scarcely one could be found 
capable of repeating the latin forms of prayer, while many of 
them could express themselves in Arabic with rhetorical elo- 
quence, and compose Arabic verses.’ For many years after 
the splendor of the Moorish empire had become dimmed by 
internal commotions and civil discord, literature maintained 
its hold upon the affections of the people, and poetry continued 
to charm in the castle-hall and the peasant’s cottage; and 
even after the Spanish arms had triumphed over the last of the 
Moors, the popular poetry of Spain clearly exhibited its Ara- 
bian origin. ‘Thus does the influence of the conqueror gain 
an ascendancy over a conquered people, in literature as well 
as in laws. 

The eastern division of the globe has been the theatre of 
great and important events; the scene of numerous political 
revolutions, as well as the witness of the advent of the Savior 
of mankind, an event which has had so important an influence 
upon the moral and religious condition of the world. Dynas- 
ties have changed with lightning-like rapidity, and bloody 
wars have laid waste its fairest and most fertile provinces ; but 
amidst these convulsions literature was not neglected, and the 
fame of the East has been exalted by the works of her histo- 
rians, philosophers, and poets, whose genius has been 
acknowledged wherever their works are known. 

The style of eastern writers, although differing essentially 
from that of the writers of the West, is, according to those 
who are critically conversant with the structure of the langua- 
ges of the East, elegant, nervous, bold and energetic, and 
often reaches that elevation which may be called sublime— 
4 remark which particularly applies to eastern historians and 
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poets. The intelligent reader will admit the justice of this 
remark on perusing the different translations we possess of 
the works of eastern writers, although translations, however 
skilfully and elegantly executed, seldom convey the full spirit 
of the originals. In every language there are certain phrases 

and peculiar forms of expression, which it is difficult to trans- 
fuse with equal force and spirit into another. Demosthenes 

and Cicero are universally acknowledged as models of elo- 
quence ; but who can recognize, even in the best translations, 

that eloquence which made Philip tremble, or that which 
shook the Roman senate? The works of eastern writers labor 
under the same disadvantages when presented in the form of 
translations; but, notwithstanding this defectiveness, they ex- 
hibit so much power of intellect, so much brilliancy of imag- 
ination, and so much eloquence of description, that they 
command our admiration. Under their powerful pens, di- 
rected by their fertile imaginations, narratives which, in other 
hands, would be cold, dull, and lifeless, or a dry and unin- 
teresting detail of passing events, charm and delight by the 
splendor of their diction, and their beauty of imagery. ‘Pro- 
perly to appreciate the merits of their historians,’ says Sir 
William Jones, ‘we should read the works of Abulfeda, the 
Xenophon of the East, of Ispahani, the eastern Thucydides, and 
the history of Tamerlane by Eben Arabshah; and to form 
a correct idea of their fecundity, we should peruse the immense 
volumes of Murkhand Novieri.’ These writers enjoy a high 
reputation in the East, as well for their flowing and energetic 
style, as the fidelity of their narratives. 

' moral philosophy, the oriental writers occupy no mean 
rank, Although strangers to the sublime morality of the Jew- 
ish Scriptures, and the beautiful system of Christian ethics so 
admirably fitted to the various conditions of men, their moral 
precepts inculcate principles worthy of a purer faith than that 
which they possess. ‘That they entertained exalted ideas of 
the glory and power of the Supreme Being, may be gathered 
from their various writings, and especially from their hymns ; 
for example, take the following translation by Sir William 
Jones : 


‘Spirit of spirits! who, through every part 

Of space expanded, and of endless time, 

Beyond the stretch of laboring thought sublime 

Bad’st uproar into beauteous order start, 
Before Heaven was, thou art, 
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Ere spheres beneath us roll’d on spheres above, 
‘re earth in firmamental ether hung 
Things unexisting to existence sprung, 

And grateful descant sung. 
+ ¢© @-@ © © ¢- 8 


First an all-potent, all-pervading sound 
Bade flow the waters —and the waters flow’d, 
Exulting in their measureless abode 
Diffusive, multitudinous, profound, 
Above, beneath, around : 


Then o’er the vast expanse primordial wind 
Breath’d gently, till a lucid bubble rose 
Which grew in perfect shape in egg refined ; 
Created substance no such lustre shows, 

Earth no such beauty knows. 


Above the warring waves it danc’d elate 
Till from its bursting shell with lovely state 
A form cerulean flutter’d o’er the deep ; 


Brightest of Beings! Greatest of the great! 
'-. ss '* & BS 2 Ole 2 8 


Omniscient Spirit! whose all-ruling power 
Bids from each sense bright emanations beam; 
Glows in the rainbow, sparkles in the stream, 
Smiles in the bud, and glistens in the flower, 
That crowns the vernal bower; 


Sighs in the gale, and warbles in the throat 
Of every bird that hails the blooming spring, 
Or tells his love in many a liquid note, 
Whilst envious artists touch each rival string, 
Till rocks and forests ring; 


Breathes in rich fragrance from the sandal grove, 
Or where the precious musk-deer playful rove ; 
In dulcet juice from clustering fruit distils, 
And burns salubrious in the tasteful clove ; 
Soft banks and verdant hills 
Thy present influence fills; 


In air, in floods, in caverns, woods, and plains; 
Thy will inspirits all, thy sovereign Maya reigns.’ 
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Many of the physical sciences were cultivated at an early 
period, and to a considerable extent, and if they have not 
attained that excellence to which they have arrived in other 
countries, and in modern times, the Hindoos, Arabians, and 
Persians, could boast of skilful mathematicians and excellent 
astronomers. 

But it is in the poetry of the orientals, in their works of im- 
agination, that their spirit and vivacity are most conspicuous, 
and it is in these they are best known. Among all classes, 
poetry constituted the charm of existence. One of their dis- 
tinguished poets, speaking of this sublime art, uses the following 
expressive language: ‘The noblest sentiments expressed in 
prose, are like pearls and precious stones scattered about at 
random ; but when they are linked together in verse, they be- 
come like bracelets that adorn the arms of beauty, or like 
ornaments for the diadems of kings.” Hence, in the meta- 
phorical language of the East, to ‘string pearls,’ is to write 
poetry. Another poet, equally enthusiastic in praise of his 
favorite art, says: ‘Even the rocks acknowledge, by their ten- 
der echoes, that they are charmed by the voice of poetry; the 
Tulip and the Rose expand their flowers at the sweet song of 
the nightingale ; the camels bound lightly over the sandy plain, 
when they hear the flute of their conductors ; the man whose 
heart is untouched by the charms of poetry, is more insensible 
than the mountain rocks.’ 

The languages of the East are copious and highly musi- 
cal; and it is remarked by oriental scholars, that if there 
is any language or dialect better adapted than another, to 
tender and melodious poetry, itis the Persian. Persian poetry 
abounds in expressive phrases, metaphors, and beautiful 
and striking imagery — it is the poetry of nature, for it draws 
upon nature for its most beautiful images. The burning moun- 
tain and the roaring ocean, the fertile valley and the barren 
waste, the flowers of the field and the trees of the forest, are 
alike subservient to the refined taste and glowing fancy of the 
poet, and with equal skill he exhibits the works of nature in 
their most glorious array, or in their wildest and most terrible 
aspects. Asa specimen of the style of Persian poetry, take 
the following,which, being atranslation of a French translation, 
must of course lose much of its force and beauty—it is from 
an ode of Omaia. 


‘I pass over the summit of broken rocks, where the ostritch wanders, 
and where the genii of the forests, in concert with the spir- 
its of the mountains, utter their piercing cries.’ 
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‘And when hideous night covers the desert with a darkness like 
that of the clouds of Sigian, I continue my course while my 
companions sleep with their bodies bent like the plant khirah. 

‘I go before, although darkness covers the earth as a vast ocean, 
and I continue my journey across a burning and arid solitude, 
in which the guide loses his way; the hoarse owl utters his 
melancholy cry, and the traveler is seized with fear. 

‘I mount my camel, which resembles a young ostritch flying across 
the humid plain, I urge him forward, and he throws himself 
sideways like the bigd katha, and his speed rapidly increases, 

‘Until he throws himself upon the pointed rocks, which appear like 
so many sbarp-pointed javelins firmly fixed in a sterile moun- 
tain.’ 


Or, take the following lines from Labied, who flourished 
before the era of Mahomet, one of whose poems was suspended 
on the gate of the Temple of Mecca, as an evidence of supe- 
rior merit. 


‘But ah! thou know’st not in what youthful play, 
Our night, beguil’d with pleasure, swam away ; 

Gay songs and cheerful tales, deceived the time, 
And circling goblets made a tuneful chime; 

Sweet was the draught, and sweet the blooming maid, 
Who touch’d her lyre beneath the fragrant shade; 
We sipp’d till morning purpled o’er the plain — 
The damsel slumber’d, but we sipp’d again; 

The waking birds that sung on every tree 

Their early notes, were not so blithe as we.’ 


Born under a serene and tranquil sky, surrounded by the 
beauties of nature, the eastern poets sung the works of creation, 
and the majesty and power of the Creator, whilst the philoso- 
pher, in graver mood, investigated the principles of things. 
The one expressed the transports of the passions in harmonious 
verse, the other inspired a love of nature, and her magnificent 
creations ; one soared on the wings of fancy into the fairy re- 
gions of poetry, and reveled in the delights of imagination, 
ihe other pursued the rougher, but more useful path of stern 
philosophy. Philosophy and poetry, have each their uses. 
The one gives firmness and energy to the character of man, 
and enables him firmly and steadily to encounter the trying 
and tumultuous scenes of life; the other subdues and tames 
his fierce passions, and renders his heart accessible to the 
softer and gentler feclings of human nature. There are few 
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men, of whatever situation in life, who are entirely insensible 
to the magic power of poetry; of him who feels not its influ- 
ence, it may be truly said, that he is 


‘Fit for treason, stratagems, and spoils.’ 


Eastern literature is enriched with a number of poems of 
considerable length, some of which have appeared in an En- 
glish dress ; and the works of Sir William Jones contain many 
beautiful specimens of odes and other poems, in the spirited 
translations of that elegant and distinguished scholar, of whom 
it may be said, ‘Vihil quod tiliget non ornavit.’ Of the lar- 
ger poems, we have versions either in whole or in part. One 
of the most celebrated is, the Maha-Bhrata, said to have been 
written four thousand years before the birth of Christ. It 
contains upwards of four hundred thousand lines. Its princi- 
pal subject is a bloody contest between two rival branches of 
the royal house of Barata. It is so popular throughout the 
East, that it has been translated into most of the numerous 
dialects of the country. An English version of the episode 
entitled Bagrat-geeta, has been published, the following ex- 
tracts from which will afford some idea of its matter and style. 
Let it be remarked, however, that when the contending armies 
were formed and ready to join in battle, Arjoon, the favorite 
of the good Krishna, looked at both armies, and beheld on 
either side, near relations and bosom. friends drawn up in hos- 
tile array, and ready to commence the work of death. Seized 
with the ‘compunctious visitings of conscience,’ which some 
times assail the sternest warrior, he gives utterance to his 
feelings in the following language: 


‘Having beheld, O Krishna! my kindred thus waiting anxious 
for the fight, my members fail me, my countenance withereth, the 
hair standeth on end upon my body, and all my frame trembleth 
with horror; even my bow escapeth from my hand, and my skin 
is parched and dried up. When I have destroyed my kindred, shall 
I longer look for happiness? I wish not for victory, O Krishna! 
I want not dominion. I want not pleasure; for what is dominion 
and the enjoyments of life, or even life itself, when those for whom 
dominion, pleasure, and enjoyment were coveted, have abandoned 
life and fortune, and stand here in the field ready for battle. 
Tutors, sons and fathers, grand-sires and grand-sons, nephews, cou- 
sins, kindred, friends! Although they would kill me, I wish 
not to fight them; not even for the dominion of the three regions 
of the universe, much less for this little earth.’ 


20 
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The language in which Arjoon thus expresses before the 
battle, the anguish of his soul at the prospect of bloodshed, 15 
beautiful and pathetic, whilst the following apostrophe is ele- 
vated and sublime, and exhibits a degree of intellectual power 
and cultivation much beyond the era in which the poem is 
supposed to have been written. 





‘O Mighty Being, who art the prime Creator! Eternal God of 
Gods! the world’s mansion! Thou art the incomparable being 
distinct from all things transient. Thou art before all Gods, the 
ancient Poorooh,* and the Supreme Supporter of the Universe! 
Thou knowest all things, and art worthy to be known; Thou art 
the Supreme Mansion, and by Thee, O Infinite Power, the Uni- 
verse was spread abroad! Reverence be unto Thee on all sides! 
O Thou! who art all in all! infinite is Thy power and glory. 
Thou art the Father of all things, animate and inanimate. There 
is none like unto Thee; where, then, in the three worlds, is there 
one above Thee? Wherefore, I bow down, and, with my body 
prostrate on the ground, crave Thy mercy. Lord! worthy to be 
adored! bear with me, even as a father with a son—a friend 
with a friend—a lover with his beloved.’ 


With such sentiments as these, it is difficult to conceive how 
the public worship of the people, could be marked by a super- 
Stition so degrading as that which distinguished it. But, like 
the Egyptian priesthood, the Brahmins practiceda public and a 
secret worship — the one blindly superstitious, the other more 
rational and consistent with human reason and the attributes 
of the Creator. | 

Dramatic literature appears to have found favor with the 
Orientals; and the distinguished scholar to whom I have al- 
ready alluded, says: ‘The tragedies, comedies, farces, and 
musical pieces of the Indian theatre, would fill as many vol- 
umes as that of any nation of ancient or modern Europe. 
These dramatic pieces are in verse where the dialogue is ele- 
vated, and in prose where it is common and familiar. The 
men of rank and learning are represented as speaking pure 
Sanscrit, and the women Pancrit, while the low persons of 
the drama speak the vulgar dialects of the several provinces 
they are supposed to inhabit.’ The works of Sir William 
Jones contain a dramatic poem, entitled Sacontala, written 
about one hundred years before Christ, which the reader, whose 
taste has not been perverted by some of our modern dramatic 
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pieces, cannot but admire for the beauty and affecting simpli- 
city of the language, and the delicate sentiments which mark 
a refined and polished people. 

To descend to modern times, the East has produced a poet 
who has been called by way of eminence, “The sweet bard of 
Shiras.’ . Hafiz, to whom we allude, was born in the early 
part of the fourteenth century, at Shiras, the chief city of Faristan, 
the ancient Persis, and flourished during the reign of the vic- 
torious Tamerlane. His real name was Mohammed Shemsed- 
din, but he was surnamed Hafiz, because he could repeat every 
word of the Koran. He received an excellent education, and 
-was deeply versed in the various branches of Persian literature, 
and particularly in the laws and religion of his country. He 
early devoted himself to poetry; and when his fame spread 
abroad, the Sultan Achmet invited him to Bagdad, and Tam- 
erlane, who, amidst the din of arms and the career of conquest, 
was not insensible to the charms of poetry, invited him to his 
court; but publie life and publie honors could not withdraw 
him from the retirement he had chosen, and the contemplation 
of the peaceful beauties of nature. Some time before his 
death, he became the chief of a fraternity of dervises, which 
he preferred to a life at court, dependent upon the smiles of a 
prince. He diedat Shiras, about the year 1389, where a splen- 
did monument was erected to his memory, which was unfortu 
nately destroyed by an earthquake, in 1525. 

Hafiz appears to have been a voluminous writer ; and after 
his death, a collection of five hundred and sixty-nine of his 
odes was made, some of which have appeared in an English 
dress; among others a volume of select odes has been pub 
lished by Dr. Nott, by no means remarkable for the elegance 
of the translation. He appears to have been attached to con. 
vivial pleasures ; and his frequent violations of the laws of the 
prophet, which enjoin a strict abstinence from wine, caused 
his faith in the Koran to be doubted, so that on his death, 
some zealous Musselmans attempted to prevent his interment 
according to the rites of their religion. His works were so 
highly esteemed, that itwas not uncommon among the Persians 
to open them at random upon any occasion of importance, 
and collect divinations from the lines that first presented them- 
selves. Thus, it is related, that when Nadir Shah, after the 
defeat of Ashraf, at the battle of Zerecan, passed the tomb 
of Hafiz in company with some of his officers, one of them 
opened a volume of Hafiz, and read the following lines, which 
were immediately applied to the victorious Nadir: 
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‘It is but just thou should’st receive a tribute from all fair youths, 
since thou art sovereign of all the beauties of the universe.’ 

‘Thy two piercing eyes have thrown Khala and Kholan into confu- 
sion.’ 

‘India and China pay homage to thy fair locks.’ 


The learned orientalist to whom I have so frequently alluded, 
remarks :* ‘Itis surprising how much the odes of Hafiz resem- 
ble the existing fragments of the lyric poets of Greece. It 
may be said with truth that he has all the grace and vivacity 
of Anacreon, with the sweetness of Sappho.’ Either from the 
resemblance of his odes to those of Anacreon, or his frequent 
celebration of love and wine, he has been called the Anacreon 
of Persia, and judging from the following as translated by Dr. 
Nott, he was well entitled to the appellation: 


‘Hither, boy, the goblet bring, 
Be it of wine’s ruby spring ; 
Bring me one, and bring me two, 
Naught but purest wine will do. 


It is wine, boy, that can save 
Even lovers from the grave; 

Old and young alike will say — 
*T is the balm that makes us gay. 


Wine’s the sun; the moon, sweet soul ! 
We will call the waning bowl; 

Bring the sun, and bring him soon 
To the bosom of the moon. 


Dash us with the liquid fire, 
It will thoughts divine inspire, 
And by nature taught to glow, 
Let it like the waters flow.’ 


Hear the Greek poet on the same subject: 


‘Mix me, child, a cup divine, 
Crystal water, ruby wine; 

Weave the frontlet richly flushing, 
O’er my wintery temples’ blushing. 
Mix the brimmer; love and I 
Shall no more the gauntlet try. 
Here —upon this holy bowl 

I surrender all my soul.’ 





*In his ‘Traite sur la Poesie Orientale. ’ 
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The following ode, which evidently belongs to the amatory 
class, and was probably written in praise of some eastern 
beauty, is supposed by some commentators to be altogether 
allegorical, having reference entirely to the deity. 


‘Thy form has a resistless grace, 

And gladness is thy dwelling-place ; 

Ah, soft enslaver of our minds! 

is from thy pleasing wantonness 

From those sweet lips, I sweetly press, 
That my fond heart contentment finds. 


la by 


Mild is thy nature, gentle maid, 
As is the rose’s modest head, 

In the fresh bower of early spring ; 
And such thy shape, to equal thee 
The garden of eternity 

Must its own cypress proudly bring! 


Thy coyness, which affects to frown, 
Thy playful sports, thy cheek of down, 
And the dear mole that on it lies; 
Thine eye, thine eyebrow’s arch so true, 

Thy step majestic to the view — 
All with delight my soul surprise! 


in love’s perplexing path, I know 
From the tempestuous storm of woe 
Man never yet found safe retreat ; 
But thou hast power so much to charm, 
That, heedless of each future harm, 
I dare its utmost rage to meet. 


What though before thy face I die, 
I yield me to my destiny, 
I feel not sorrow’s painful wound, 
I look upon thy glowing cheek, 
And the sole blessing that I seek, 
Is in thy matchless beauty found.’ 


It is a question coreg | the commentators upon Hafiz, 


whether his poems are to be taken in a literal or figurative 
sense. As the song of Solomon is considered by some Bibli- 
cal critics as an epithilamium on his marriage with the daugh- 
ter of the king of Egypt, and by others as representing the 
union of Christ with his church; so by some are the odes of 
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Hafiz regarded as having been composed in celebration of love 
and beauty ; but by devout Musselmans they are received as 
the effusions of a pious heart; in celebration of the religion of 
the prophet. The latter opinion seems to be altogether fanci- 
ful; they possess internal evidence enough to prove, that the 
literal is the true sense im which they should be taken. As 
well might the odes of Anacreon be regarded as hymns in 
praise of the Gods, or the effusions of Moore, as the outpourings 
of piety and religion. 

[ will conclude this article with the following remarks from 
the ‘T'raite sur la Poesie Orientale,’ above quoted: ‘If the 
precious volumes of the Orientals now in the libraries of Paris, 
Leyden, Oxford, and Madrid, were published with notes and 
illustrations ; if the eastern languages were thoroughly taught 
in our universities, a new and enlarged field would be open 
to our contemplation. We would penetrate deeper into the 
history of the human heart; our minds would be filled with 
new images, and new comparisons, and many admirable 
compositions would be given to the world, on which future 
critics could exercise their powers, and which future poets 
might seek to imitate. ’ 





WwW. T, 


ON A VALUED FRIEND. 


VROM THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE LATE DR. JOHN M. HARNEY, AUTHOR OF 
* CRYSTALINA,’ THE ‘ FEVER DREAM,’ ETC. 


Devout, yet cheerful; pious, not austere ; 

To others lenient, to himself severe ; 

Tho’ honored, modest; diffident, tho’ praised ; 
The proud he humbled, and the humble raiséd ; 
Studious, yet social; though polite, yet plain; 
No man more learned, yet no man less vain. 
His fame would universal envy move, 

But envy ’s lost in universal love. 

That he has faults, it may be bold to doubt, 
Yet certain ’tis we ne’er have found them out. 
If faults he has, (as man, ’tis said, must have, } 
They are the only faults he ne’er forgave. 

1 flatter not: absurd to flatter where 

Just praise is fulsome, and offends the ear. 
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THE WHIPPOORWILL. 


FROM THE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE LATE DR. JOHN M. HARNEY, AUTHOR OF 


’ THE ‘FEVER DREAM,’ ETC. 


* CRYSTALINA, 


THERE is a strange, mysterious bird, 

Which few have seen, but all have heard: 

He sits upon a fallen tree, 

Through all the night, and thus sings he: 
Whippoorwill! 
Whippoorwill! 
Whippoorwill! 


Despising show, and empty noise, 

The gaudy fluttering thing he flies: 

And in the echoing vale by night 

Thus sings the pensive anchorite : 
Whippoorwill! &e. 


Oh, had I but his voice and wings 

I ’d envy not a bird that sings; 

But gladly would I flit away, 

And join the wild nocturnal lay: 
Whippoorwill! &c. 


The schoolboy, tripping home in haste, 

Impatient of the night’s repast, 

Would stop to hear my whistle shrill, 

And answer me with mimic skill: 
Whippoorwill! &c. 


The rich man’s scorn, the poor man’s care, 

Folly in silk, and Wisdom bare, 

Virtue on foot, and Vice astride, 

No more should vex me while I cried: 
Whippoorwill! &c. 


How blest!— Nor loneliness nor state, 

Nor fame, nor wealth, nor love, nor hate, 

Nor Av’rice, nor Ambition vain, 

Should e’er disturb my tranquil strain : 

' Whippoorwill ! 
Whippoorwill ! 
Whippoorwill ! 
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TIMOTHY TUBBS, ESQ.; OR, LITERARY ANGLING 


There be more fish in the big sea, Horatio, 
Than are dreampt of in thy philosophy.—Suaxs. At. 


Timotuy Tusss was, at the age of fourteen years, the most 
promising boy in all Bottomtown, and the regions round-about. 
He could cipher to the rule of three, parse equal to the village 
schoolmaster, pronounce the hardest names in the first chapter 
of the New Testament, and read the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence as properly as the Rev. Mr. Smith, who had for many 
years been in the practice of twanging that instrument, before 
the assembled patriots of the village, every Fourth-ofJuly. 
Timothy’s parents were tolerably well to do in the world; and 
as they had marked out a brilliant career for their eldest son, 
they were not disposed to spare either pains or expense, to fit 
him for the exalted sphere in which they doubted not manhood 
would find him. Timothy had several brothers and sisters; 
and the schoolmaster, knowing something of human nature, 
and aware of the advantages of getting on the sunny side of 
those who had children to be taught and money to pay for 
their education, dismissed the young gentleman from his 
school, with the flattering avowal in the ears of his delighted 
parents, that he was already as learned as himself, and a great 
deal smarter. 

A holiday of three months’ duration, was now given to 
Master Timothy; and most of this time he spent in the intel- 
lectual occupations of angling and gunning. He avoided 
taverns, race-courses, and political meetings, and courted 
silence and solitude. This raised him still higher in the esti- 
mation of his parents, as it was to them anevidence of studious 
habits. A friend whispered that their son was idling his time 
away, and becoming a mere dreamer; but they answered that 
he was dreaming of future fame, and nursing the germs of 
future greatness: and so Timothy continued his congenial 
occupation. He did not become ‘a mighty hunter,’ for he 
loved not exercise sufficiently for that; but his antipathy to | 
locomotion fitted him admirably for an angler: and before his 
holidays were half over, he had become such a proficient 
that he could sit all day on a log that spanned Lazy-Run, with 
his rod carefully reposing in balance across his thighs, and his 
gaze fixed immovably upon his cork. 
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The three months wore away, and Timmy was taken from 
his fishing-tackle and placed in the preparatory department of 
a flourishing college. It was with many regrets that he bade 
farewell to Lazy-Run; there was a fraternal affection between 
its creeping waters and his spirit, that made it difficult for 
him to tear himself away. But they had to part; that was 
certain. So nerving his soul to its utmost, he prepared to take 
leave for the present of his congenial companion. The morn- 
ing of the last day of his stay at home, had arrived. It was 
in the early part of Autumn,—and one of the haziest, calm- 
est, aad quictest mornings, that ever dawned uponaslumbering 
world. ‘Timmy ate his breakfast quite hurriedly for him, and 
started for the Run with a pace more rapid than he had known 
for many months. The consequence was, that he compassed 
the halfmile of meadow-land which lay between it and his 
father’s house, in the incredibly short time of forty-five min- 
utes.— Arrived upon the bank, he was not long in reaching 
the middle of the log; and on this he stretched himself at full 
length, with his belly down, his feet thrown up in imitation of 
the curling tail-feathers of male-duck, and his eyes rivetted 
upon the softly-gliding waters. Noon came, and the promise 
of the morning was not broken. A thick haze obscured the 
face of the sky, and dimmed the beams of the mid-day sun ; 
the winds were asleep in the caves of earth, or nestling in the 
highest tree-tops; and the Run, which usually danced to a 
dead march around the roots of a maple that grew on its bank, 
and babbled in an under tone to the flowers that lined its 
margin, was now voiceless and still. It was such a day as 
comes but once in the lifetime of an ordinary mortal. The 
gifted Keats must have known such an one, and under its 
inspiring influence written the commencement of his ‘Hype- 
rion :’ 


‘No stir of air was there; 
Not so much life as on a summer’s day 
Robs not one light seed from the feathered grass, 
But where the dead leaf fell, there did it rest.’ 


And alike fortunate must have been one of our western bards, 
or he had hardly sung: 


‘Still and lazily run, 
Scarce whispering in their pace, 
The half-dried rivulets, that Jately sent 


A shout of gladness up, as on they went, 
21 
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Flame-like; £ the long mid-day — 

With not so much of sweet air as hath stirr’d 
The down upon the spray, 
Where rests the panting bird, 

Dozing away the hot and tedious noon, 

With fitful twitter, sadly out of tune. ’ 


Such was the day. It was a luxury greater than even Timmy 
had ever before enjoyed, though he had always lived in the 
slumberous regions of Lazy-Run: and he had a mind to make 
the most of it. The hours of morning passed by—noon came, 

and pause d, and went—and night was rapidly approaching — 
and still Timmy lay upon his cherished log. “And there might 
he have lain all night, had he not about dusk found himself 
awake at the bottom of the Run. Timmy sprang to his feet, 

and cursed the log lustily for having suffered him to roll off in 
a brief nap. Never before had he been in such a passion; 
and never before had the calm waters of Lazy-Run been half 
so much agitated. 

Years wore on; and in good time Timmy became a fresh- 
man, a sophomore, a junior, a senior, a graduate, and eventu- 
ally an A. M. lie was now Timothy Tubbs, Esquire, and had 
nailed his shingle on the most retired little office in Bottom- 
town. But he could not practice law—that was a settled 
point. It was drudgery insufferable. How he had ever man- 
aged to read so much dry nonsense as had led him step by 
step to the bar, was a mystery tohim. And how he had been 
able to pass examination—but he had sense enough to see 
more than half way through that matter. Ten or twelve ques- 
tions were put to him, two-thirds of which were answered for 
him in the very asking. 

After graduating, Timothy Tubbs did not neglect Lazy-Run. 
But very shame had driven him to some employment. He 
therefore read Blackstone, and-so-forth. But now that he was 
a lawyer, he had no liking for the drudgery of the profession, 
and determined to quit it. Yet do something, he must: what, 
was the question. —He was sitting in his office one day in a 
very considerable quandary, with his head thrown back, and 
his feet resting upon the table. All at once it occurred to him, 
that the most reputable business in which a young gentleman 
could engage now-a-days, was novel-writing. This occupation 
had become very fashionable among beardlings, and was the 
pleasantest that he could think of. He thought it very strange, 
that it had not presented itself to his searching vision before, 
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7 eel at once to betihee? himself to it. He instantly 
sallied forth, and purchased a ream of ruled paper, a bunch 
of quills, and anew pen-knife. Retuming to his office with 
these, he closed the shutters to create a dim, intellectual light, 
locked the door, and began to cogitate. He hada good mnem- 
ory; and Fielding, Goldsmith, Scott, Cooper, and others, 

coming readily to “his aid, he had soon fixed upon plot, scene, 

and catastrophe. He wrote the first chapter that day; on the 
next day, two chapters; on the third, two others; and on the 
fourth— got stalled at the close of the first paragraph. He had 
already recorded the experience of his life: told, in truth, all 
that he had ever seen, heard, felt, or thought. What was to 
be done now? He saw at once that he was in a bad situation, 
but could not so readily see how to get out of it. It occurred 
to him to consult the authors of the ‘Vicar of Wakefield,’ 
‘Tom Jones,’ and ‘Waverley.’ But he might by doing this be 
led unconsciously to appropriate to his own uses some of their 
goods and chattels; and he could never bear up under a charge 
of plagiarism. Nevertheless he walked to his library, took 
down and glanced through, one after another, some ten or 
twelve volumes , and found materiel enough to answer his 
present purpose. But how to disguise it from the penetrating 
eyes of heartless and unprincipled critics, was now a difficulty 
with him. He thought it no great crime to steal; but to have 
stolen goods discovered in his possession, was not to be thought 
of. Again he flung himself into his chair, threw back his 
head, and adjusted his feet upon the table. He began, now, 
to think very hard—so hard, indeed, that he soon grew tired, 
and fell asleep. 

His waking thoughts went with him into the land of dreams, 
but with divers modifications. He thought he held a newspa- 
per in his hane, and was reading an account of the recent 
discovery of a new ocean, which was called the Sea of Liter- 
ature. On this, so went the narrative, were continually to be 
seen myriads of modern authors, many of them with names 
of great celebrity, embarked in small and fragile shallops, 
and fishing as intently as if their very fame and bread depended 
upon their success with the hook. And in the vicinity of this 
great sea, there were said to be a number of beautiful lakes, 
whose margins were at times fairly covered with young gentle- 
men and ladies, busily engaged with hook and line. Timothy 
wondered mightily what it all meant, but could come at no 
satisfactory determination. a he stepped out, to see if he 
could find anybody who had a paper that contained a fuller 
account than his of: the singular discovery. . 
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He had made but a few steps from his door, when his ears 
were saluted with the sonorous cry, from some one in his rear, 
of— 


‘ F’-r-e-s-h — F’-i-s-h ——_—— F-r-e-s-h — F-i-s-h ! 
Fresh fish from Helicon! who’H buy? who’ll buy? 
F’-r-e-s-h — F’-i-s-h ! —-——— W-h-o-o-’1-1 — b-u-y!” 


And looking round, he beheld a young gentleman with a string 
of fish in his hand, which he was holding up so that they 
might the better be seen by the public. The stranger could 
not have been more than eighteen or twenty years of age, for 
he had not the least perceptible beard, and was of very youth- 
ful appearance. To begin at the understanding— which is 
very proper in the present instance —he may be described 
thus: His feet were small, and encased in a pair of rather 
coarse brogans, which were muddy, without strings, and be- 
ginning to run down at the heel. There were no stockings to 
be seen, but a line of blue was for a single moment visible in 
the vicinity of his right ankle, between the tops of his shoes 
and the bottoms of the legs of his pantaloons. ‘These were 
now threadbare, and patched on the left knee; though they 
had originally, without doubt, been made of fine brown cloth. 
He wore a tight-bodied coat, which was buttoned up close 
under his chin, probably to hide a ragged vest, or a soiled 
shirt-bosom. It had every appearance of being an ‘old cam- 
paigner,’ and was in holes at the elbows. His shirt-collar 
was broad, and turned down with considerable grace. On the 
back of his head was stuck a diminitive hat, which was glossy 
and fine ; and his hair, which was a very beautiful brown, was 
carefully pushed back from his smooth forehead. His eyes 
were hazle, with an arch expression, his nose rather handsome, 
and his mouth decidedly +tellectual. To complete the por- 
trait, he was nearly six feet high, and carried himself with not 
a little gracefulness. 


‘ Fresh fish from Helicon! who ’Il buy? who ’ll buy?’ 


he continued to repeat, till he was interrupted by Mr. Timothy 
Tubbs, who had paused on first hearing and beholding him. 
‘In what stream did you catch them?’ asked Timothy. 
‘Sir!’ exclaimed the stranger. 
‘Fine fish, them; where did you hook them?’ 
Hook them, sir,’ repeated the stranger, cooling and looking 
lerce, 
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‘Yes — where did you hook Sealine did you take them 
with a sein?’ 

‘Have a care, sir, how you speak! These are my fish, sir!’ 

‘So I suppose. But where did you get them?’ 

‘ Get them, sir?—why, I made them,’ 

‘You made them?’ 

‘Yes, sir, I made them. Tlave you the effrontery to accuse 
me of plagiarism?’ 

‘ Pla-giar-ism !’ slowly muttered Timothy Tubbs to himself; 
and instantly the whole truth flashed upon his mind. This 
youth had been on a fishing excursion to the Sea of Literature, 
and was now endeavoring to vend his spoil. The very person 
he wanted to meet, and he must treat him well! He therefore 
purchased one or two of his fish, and asked him into his office ; 
and here, by promising to extol his fish in the newspapers as 
the best in the market, he prevailed upon the youth to give him 
a full account of the recent extraordinary discovery. 

Timothy Tubbs, Esq. learned from the young man, that the 
Sea of Literature was of vast extent, and that many of the 
Lakes in its vicinity were by no means small. The Sea was 
considered very old, as it had been visited and fished in by 
some of the ancients; but the Lakes were mostly of rece nt 
origin. The whole had long been known to modern authors, 
and much used by them. Where the inhabitants of this Sea 
had originally come from, had never-been ascertained. Some 
thought that in olden times there had been a demi-god, named 
Homer, who was endowed with a limited power of creating, 
and that he had first peopled it; but others denied this, and 
maintained various and contr: \dictory opinions. In the research- 
es that were made, however, one thing was determined: i. e. 
that many of the ancients had been in the habit of snatienl in 
this Sea; but they had always made it a point to contribute 
to the gross amount of animated creation, as much at least as 
they abstracted therefrom; and as at their deaths, what they 
had taken and what they had made alike flowed into this great 
reservoir, the Sea of Literature, an increase rather than a 
diminution was constantly going on. — Not so with the mod- 
ems. They at a very early day after the revival of letters 
discovered this Sea, and learned its value; but instead of 
making any return for what they took, each hunted about for a 
little lake of his own, which he peopled indiscriminately with 
what he had stolen and what he had himself formed, in the 
hope that posterity would never discover the cheat, but would 
give him full credit for all that might be found therein. In 
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this manner had been peopled lake Chaucer, lake Spenser, 
lake Milton, lake Dryden, lake Young, lake Pope, lake Thomp- 
son, lake Fielding, lake Smollet, lake Goldsmith, lake Sterne, 
and-so-forth; and more recently, lake Campbell, lake Cole- 
ridge, lake Scott, lake Byron, lake Moore, lake Shelley, lake 
Wordsworth, and a host of ponds of various dimensions. 
Now, according to the youth’s representation, nearly all 
living authors had long been acquainted with the geography of 
these aquatic regions, and known exactly where could be found 
any particular kind of fish they might happen to need.at any 
particular time or for any particular occasion; and they were 
in the constant habit of angling here, for the supply of their 
wants. But living authors, he said, differ quite as much from 
their immediate predecessors, as these had differed from the 
ancients: the authors of to-day, he observed, originate little 
or nothing themselves, and have no places of deposit for what 
they filch from others ; but so soon as they have angled a few 
days, and drawn up a tolerably decent looking string of fish, 
they run hawking them about the country like mad, claiming 
to have manufactured them themselves, and extolling them as 
the finest fish ever offered for sale. He frankly confessed, on 
Timothy’s swearing to keep the whole matter a secret, that he 
had himself been on an angling excursion to lake Byron, 
where he had procured what he was now endeavoring to palm 
upon the world as his own. ‘This lake had long been a favorite 
fishing-place with young persons, though several years since a 
great number had left it to the right, and gone over to lakes 
Wordsworth and Coleridge. — Just at this time, he said, the 
fishing regions were more extensively visited than ever before ; 
and lakes Fielding and Scottwereso crowded by ambitious gen- 
tlemen with black whiskers, and pale ladies with blue stock- 
ings, that a number of experienced anglers had been pushed 
off the bank and drowned, and not a newcomer could find an 
opening large enough even to stick his pole through. There 
were, he thought, a few good lakes which were now but seldom 
visited, on account of the plainness of the fish which they 
contained, —those with brilliant and flashing scales be- 
ing greatly preferred to such as lack these, be their meat 
ever so much superior. One of them, in particular, known as 
lake Goldsmith, was entirely neglected. ‘There is fine fishing 
yet!” hee xclaimed, with a brightening eye, as he was about to 
bid Timothy good-day. ‘But,’ he continued, a slight cloud 
passing over his pale face, ‘the business requires greater care 
now than it did formerly. The fishing regions have recently 
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been beset by a band of miscreants, who style themselves 
critics; and if one is not very careful, he will be detected and 
exposed as a thief and an imposter.’ And so he took his 
leave with a graceful bow, and in a loud voice re-ccommenced 
his ery: 


‘ ’-r-e-s-h — fi-s-h ———— F-r-e-s-h — fi-s-h ! 
Fresh fish from Helicon! who ’ll buy? who ‘ll buy? 
F’-r-e-s-h — fi-s-h ! ———— W-h-o *]-1—b-u-y? 


Timothy Tubbs had from the first determined to make an 
excursion at once to the fishing regions, discovered so oppor- 
tunely for him; and no sooner was the young poet fairly out of 
his office, than he sprang from his chair, and fell sprawling 
in the middle of his room, where he quickly found himself 
awake, with a newly created bump on that side of his head 
which had come in contact with the floor. 

The Sea of Literature, then, and its neighboring Lakes, 
were nothing but a dream! Timothy cursed his foolish brain, 
for permitting itself to be gulled by such an illusion, and 
regained his feet with considerable expedition. Nevertheless, 
the dream had furnished him with a useful hint, which he did 
not neglect. He the very next day commenced angling in his 
library, and for two or three months was as studious and in- 
dontelone as any young gentleman, reputed a man of genius, 
could be. He had a marvellous dread of critics, and did not 
disregard the warming given him by the youthful poet of his 
vision. He kept his own secrets; everybody wondered what 
had come over him; nobody could tell ; and he had begun to 
grow an object of much curiosity, when one day the ‘Literary 
Gazette’ brought out a brag-chapter or two from a new novel 
nearly through the press of those enterprising publishers, Tagg 
and Trott, which was ‘understood to be the first production of 
a young gentleman of education and talent ;’ no less a person- 
age, indeed, as the paper mentioned in another paragraph, 


than Timothy Tubbs, Esquire, of Bottomtown. 
W. D. G. 


EPIGRAM: 
ON RECEIVING A GLOVE FROM A LADY. 


I ’tu keep the gift, where’er I rove, 

For ’t was my pride, my joy, to win it— 
But when thou next giv’st me a glove, 

O, Lady! let thy hand be in it. 
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A BORDER NARRATIVE, 


‘The stake —the captive—and the midnight fray — 
Such things were common in our early day.’ 


To the early pioneer, who has been an eye-witness of the 
rapid advancement of the West in the arts of civilization, its 
present appearance, contrasted with its former state, presents 
a subject of deep reflection. Its primeval beauties, since first 
the tide of civilization broke through the rocky barrier of the 
Alleghanies, have been rapidly swept away. ‘True the Ohio 
rolls as majestic now as then; but its once regular curvatures 
and grassy banks are broken by the jutting wharves and piers 
of the plodding communities that line its shores. Then the 
light birchen canoe, with its tawney voyager, alone disturbed 
the serenity of its waters; now the mighty boat ploughs its 
sweeping tide as in derision of its greatness. 

The prominent features of western scenery yet remain, but 
not unscathed ; and the woods, where 


‘Boreas on his huge guitar 
Of thundering forests, swept the march of God,’ 





have faded away like their red kinsmen; and the time is not 
far distant, when the scenes of their grandeur will be mocked 
by some puny shrub, or the little greatness of a fostered shade. 
The ‘mounds,’ relics of a former and unknown age, have been 
shorn of half their greatness by the ploughshare and woods- 
man’s axe, The embowered depths--of Nature’s retirement 
have been penetrated by vulgar eyes, and she has fled from 
their sacrilegious gaze. Society has passed in rapid mutations 
from the brotherly confidence of frontier life, to its present 
state of refinement. 

Often indulging myself in such retrospective musings, the 
occurrences of days long since passed, come back again 
with all the vividness of former times. The West, as it once 
was —its dangers, its privations, and its redeeming points, — 
passes in review; and like the old soldier, who 


‘ Shouldered his crutch 
And showed how fields were won, ’ 





with the garrulousness of age I like to recount the dangers 
and deeds of other years. Your audience, kind reader, for a 
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moment, while | relate an incident, which, though not herald- 
ed by the trumpet-tongue of history, and known but by few, 
occurred during the infancy of our Forest Land. 

Not far from the Queen. city of the West, a small settle- 
ment had been formed, in the midst of an almost impenetrable 
forest. A party of emigrants, becoming restless in their 
native hills, and to whom the West offered strong inducements, 
had here begun their contention with the difficulties that im- 
peded the progress of emigration. A block-house was reared 
for their mutual safety, and every precaution that fear could 
suggest, was taken, to foil their wily foe. The period was 
unpropitious, as the defeat of St. Clair had flushed the savages 
with victory, and placed the frontier in their power, The most 
atrocious acts of murder occurred daily, and on the stillness 
of the night would break the demoniac yell and death-shriek, 
as a fresh victim was sacrificed to the manes of their ancestors. 
The bonds that unite society in security, are strengthened and 
drawn more closely to the heart by the presence of danger. 

Among the party of the fort none held higher authority over 
its actions, or was listened to with more respect, than Mr, 
Rocheford. He had been bred in the refinements of life, but 
unfortunate losses of his parent, had reduced him from afflu- 
ence to poverty, and he was thrown upon his own resources. 
He married, as misery loves company; and after a long and 
depressing struggle with penury, he embarked with his little 
all for the West. Time had flown rapidly; and a youth of 
nineteen called him father; and his silvered locks told the 
winter of his years. 

Warren Rocheford, his son, by his close intimacy with 
Indian warfare, constituted an important arm of defence of 
the garrison. His manly form and prepossessing manners 
were fit to captivate and engage the affections of the high- 
souled Mary Sefton. Even now, when the frost of years has 
cooled my blood, the light-he arted laugh of this forest flower 
rings as merrily in my ears as it was wont in days of yore. 
While surrounded by danger, her buoyant spirit never relaxed 
for a moment, and often inspired the drooping vigor of the 
garrison with renewed life. Mary Sefton and Warren Roche- 
ford had met, andloved. Mid nature’s beauties, he had fondly 
gazed on hers; and beneath the blue canopy of heaven, where 
every breeze was redolent of purity, they had plighted their 
faiths. 

A bright morning in April broke upon the fort, with a halo 
of nature’s charms. Earth’s fair verdure was beautiful ; the 
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wild flowers bursting f from the icy bonds of winter, the noble 
forest trees putting forth their buds of promise, and the distant 
hills clothed in living green. An emigrant boat was expected 
to arrive with an accession to the strength of the garrison, and 
Warren was deputed to watch its coming. The block-house 
was built near the Little Miami, and along this pleasant stream 
our young adventurer, with elastic steps, “pursued his way for 
the Ohio. When near the junction of the two streams, a 
rustling in a thicket close by attracted his attention. After a 
moment’s backwoods scrutiny, he perceived the dark outline of 
acrouching form. Intuitively his rifle flew to his shoulder, and 
its sharp report rang through the woods. But the intervention 
of a tree, saved the enemy, who returned the shot, slightly 
wounding Warren in the arm. Warren retreated, and with 
the rapidity known only by experienced marksmen, presented 
its loaded barrel to the pursuing foe. Suspicious who was his 
enemy, Warren struck the tomahawk from his hand, and the 
work of disarming was over in a moment. A few guttural 
sounds escaped the prostrate enemy, but Warren, with an im- 
pending hatchet, bid him speak. The love of life drowned the 
passionate tumults of his mind, and good English came to his 
aid. 

‘We will meet again,’ he yelled demoniacally. 

‘Not in this world, nor in the nezt, I hope,’ replied Warren 
coolly. ‘A pretty metamorphosis we have here. Dick Purdy 
turned Indian! Killingyou would be doing his satanic majesty 
a service I cannot think of performing.’ 

Such were the ejaculations of Warren whilst binding him to 
a tree, and on recognising in the pseudo-Indian, one who, for- 
ced to fly from Justice, had sought in the West a retreat from 
the strong arm of the law. He was a rival of Warren’s; at 
least he aspired to the hand of Mary Sefton. This was like 
the gaze of the fallen angels from their drear abode, upward to 
the bright realms of paradise. Unnatural passions gleamed 
in his eyes, as Warren, after binding him to the tree, turned 
to depart. 

‘We will meet again,’ he cried with a furious tone. 

‘Perhaps so, when I return,’ replied Warren, ‘if your black 
kinsmen don’t liberate you. Good bye; you’ll be cooler by 
and by.’ 


By this time, the sun had half described its daily course, 
and with accelerated speed, Warren hastened on his way. In 
a few minutes he stood upon the bank of ‘La belle Riviere,’ 
and gazed far np its unbroken sheet of water, to descry the 
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expected boat. aati yasned, and no boat making its appear- 
ance, he was on the point of retracing his steps, when the 
plunge of a deer, from off the opposite bank, followed by a 
panther, made him pause to watch the issue of the chase. 
The deer buffetted the water vigorously for a distance, but soon 
relaxed its exertions, and the panther gained rapidly upon him. 
But pleasure, if there is any, is generally dearly bought; and 
when the panther with diste nded j jaws, was about to seize the 
deer, it, seemingly used to the art of selt-defenee, raised its 
fore feet to strike the foe, and thrust them down the throat of 
the panther. 

Warren could not refrain from indulging in a hearty laugh 
at the sudden rally of the weaker party. His applause was, 
however, interrupted, much to his consternation, by the weight 
of a heavy hand upon his shoulder. He turned to resist, but it 
was useless, as he was in the power of four brawny sons of 
the forest; who being silent spectators of the scene, would not 
permit of an interruption to their sport. They had stolen upon 
him cautiously, and the lively interest he had taken in the fight, 
had thrown him off his guard. 

He was bound, and with trailed arms, and the unique march 
of the red men, they commenced their journey, directing their 
route for the Miami villages. Their path lay directly by the 
spot where Purdy was confined, and his capture seemed inevit- 
able; but a sudden deviation in theirroute passed some distance 
from the tree. A rifle shot suddenly made the woods reverbe- 
rate, and the whizzing sound of a bullet close by his ear, told 
Warren of the narrowness of his escape. ‘Two of the Indians 
slid silently into the thicket to discover the author of the alarm, 
but their search was fruitless, and they joined the party with a 
more than usual degree of seriousness in their countenances. 
The superstitious fears of their race predominate, when a dis- 
covery of the source can not clear up the mystery. 

Inured as Warren was to the toils incident to backwoods 
life, the rapidity of their march tended but little to fatigue 
him. They traveled until dark, and then prepared for their 
repose during the night. A huge blazing fire of logs and brush- 
wood, was kindled, and it sent up its towering mass of flame 
through the overshadowing trees. To one unfamiliar with such 
scenes, they would be appalling in their gri undeur; and to those 
familiar with them, their beauty is not apprec iated. <A fire in 
the woods at night is grand and awful in every respect, and 
pictures to the imagination the realms of the Prince of Dark- 
ness, 
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According to the ¥ custom, the adits were spread, they 
reposing in sucha position as to give all the luxury of the warmth 
to the feet. Warren was entrusted to the keeping of two of 
the largest of the party, who secured him by strong ligaments ; 
and placing him between them, they resigned themselves to 
sleep, in the largest tent occupied by man—the earth for a 
pillow, and the blue expanse of heaven fora curtain. Morning 
came, and with exhilarated spirits they pursued their journey, 
and before sundown, reached the villages. 

They were welcomed with shouts of victory, and Warren 
had to undergo the taunts and tortures of the squaws and chil- 
dren. But with an ease of address that suits itself to every 
emergency, he gradually obtained privileges, which rendered 
his captivity endurable. But no opportunity for escape presented 
itself, and he had to content himself with the modes of Indian 
life and living. 

Nearly two months after his capture, a small band of Indians 
left the village, on a war expedition, to the Miami settlements. 
Warren was forced to accompany it, but for what object or 
design, he could not unravel. They were soon joined by a 
larger party, and the united bands, in the true spirit of Indian 

campaigning, marched on, furnishing supplies with their rifles 

instead of the eumbrous mode of the whites, of transporting 
in wagons. Within a short distance of Fort Colerain, they 
took prisoner a young man, who had been lured beyond the 
prec inets of safety in seare h of game. 

The sun had dipped its glittering beard in the lake of fire 
on the western horizon, as they arrived in sight of the fort. 
A few moments reconnoitering convinced them of the watch- 
fulness of the garrison, and their readiness to repel an attack, 
and they retired to the covert of the surrounding trees. The 
situation of the fort at the time was peculiarly distressing, 
as the greater part of its effective force was out on a scouting 
expedition, and had left it nearly defenceless. In it, as 
in every other place of security in the West, were the women 
and children of the surrounding settlements. Resistance, 
however, was decided on, and the women, 


‘Mighty to perform, but weak to pretend,’ 


lent a helping hand in casting bullets and conveying ammunition. 

x hrough the medium of an interpreter the Indians demanded 
a surrender of the fort, promising safety to the garrison; but 
the commandant, sufficiently acquainted with their duplicity, 
thus replied to the summons : 
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‘Surrender, you black rascals, and have our heads scalped ! 
No; we would rather give you a taste of powder and lead. 
Stand out openly, you skulking scoundrels, and we ’ll give 
you a specimen of our marksmanship.’ 

This reply, given in a tone of derision, exasperated their 
savage foes; and they proceeded to an extremity which they 
had held in reserve. With the attenuated and serpentine 
branches of the grape-vine, Hunt, the captive, was bound 
and advanced in front of the fort, to parley for its surrender, 
with a promise of his life, if he sueceeded, and death if he 
failed. With the bravery and resignation of a Regulus, he 


‘Cast fear and death beneath his feet ;’ 


and exhorted the commandant not to surrender, nor be moved by 
the threats of the savages. He resigned his life for the safety 
of the fort, with aspirit of self-sacrifice not uncommon at that 
day, in the wilds of the West. The commandant, moved to 
tears by the heroic immolation of Hunt, hesitated for a moment 
to pronounce his doom; but the lives of the garrison decided 
him, and he declined the offers of capitulation. The Indians, 
infuriated with the’ refusal, drew Hunt towards them, though 
rifle-shots from the fort endeavored to cut the vine that bound 
him. The horrid tragedy then commenced. With demoniac 
yells they sprang upon him with their tomahawks, hewing 
him to pieces, whilst the agonized garrison beheld a prelude 
to their fate if captured. In a moment his spirit had fled, 
and his executioners vented their passions on his lifeless body. 

This man, whose heroism equaled Spartan bravery, died 
amid the howling wilds of the west, where he sleeps, without 
a monument or stone to denote the spot, and his name is un- 
known, save toa few. Such was the death of Hunt, as noble 
hearted a son of nature as ever breathed the air of heaven, or 
roamed through the beautiful forests of the West. 

Warren stood a silent spectator of the dreadful scene; but 
as every stroke of the murderous tomahawk sent the life-blood 
of his fellow-captive to mingle with the dust, revenge, revenge, 
burst from its cell, and lashed his passions into rage; and then 
again he felt his weakness to resist a band of savages, intent 
on blood. He vowed retribution if fortune favored him, and 
well in after life did he keep it. The spirit of many an Indian 
winged its flight, when the ery of revenge came sweeping 
with the ball of his unerring rifle. 

Night now overshadowed the earth, and the few random 
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shots that were ninaail between the parties, gradually died 
away, and the Indians prepared for a final assault in the morn- 
ing. ‘The pale moon cast its fitful gleams on the desolate spot; 
the howl of the wild beasts came swelling on the breeze; and 
the melancholy notes of the dove added tenderness to the 
scene. Thus nature furnished what was to man denied, and 
sang the requiem of the departed over the grave of the murdered 
Hunt. 

Warren, though closely watched, found opportunities to 
reconnoitre the fort, to favor the garrison to send out a runner 
if possible. He stood aloof from the dark cirele, holding 
council around a blazing forest fire, and intently watched the 
low postern gate of the fort. His eye caught a glimpse of a 
form stealing out, and with stealthy strides moving towards 
him, as the council circle was the least guarded spot around 
the fort. His almost noiseless tread, when passing the con- 
clave, roused them; and the race for life commenced. The 
pursued passed by Warren, who had scarcely bestowed the ben- 
ediction of ‘God speed you,’ when he recognised the pseudo- 
Indian, Dick Purdy, who even in that perilous moment sent 
back the fierce cry of ‘remember!’ Warren was too much 
interested in the fate of the garrison, to relax his exertions to 
favor the escape of Purdy. He had the advance of some thirty 
or forty guards, and his nearest pursuer, a single Indian, was 
far in advance of the rest. Just as the Indian came opposite, 
Warren stepped upon the end of a limb that lay crosswise on 
another, and sent him headlong among the brushwood that 
surrounded them. He recovered from the shock ina moment, 
cast a look of hatred at Warren, and resumed the pursuit. 
This simple artifice gave Purdy such a decided advantage, that 
the chase was soon given over. 

Warren was instantly bound, and the menacing gestures of 
the Indians gave him to understand his fate. They raised the 
siege in the morning, as they knew a reinforcement would soon 
arrive to relieve the garrison from their attacks. As a parting 
salute, the whole band discharged their rifles at the fort, which 
was reciprocated by the garrison. Every torture and indigni- 
ty that Indian ingenuity could devise was heaped upon War- 
ren to perplex and annoy him. Their march was rapid, and 
for miles their trails were carefully obliterated. When such a 
distance had been traversed as rendered them tolerably secure 
in encamping, they halted Picquets were placed, and Warren 
bound to a tree, and each betook him to his blanket to snatch 
a brief repose. 
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Midnieht came, and Warren was still in bondage, all his 
efforts to free himself proving unavailing. Suddenly he felt 
the keen edge of a knife severing the cords that bound him, 
and turning round he beheld his deliverer a ‘pale face.’ Re- 
assured by this, he slid passively back into the underwood, 
confident that an attack was meditated. The gleaming barrels 
of an almost unbroken phalanx of rifles protruded from the 
surrounding trees, and at the signal of the captain, belehed 
forth their deadly contents. ‘The slumber of a greater part of 
the Indians was changed to an eternal sleep. Dead and dying 
strewed the ground, and the fearful yells of the wounded In. 
dians in the woods gave ample testimony of the efficiency of the 
attack. 

The victorious band that released Warren, was adetachment 
on their march to join the armyof Wayne; and they had fallen 
in with the trail of the Indians in the afternoon. They had 
followed on until dark, and reached the encampment, but had 
reconnoitered and watched the movements of the savages, for 
a favorable moment of attack. The result is known. After 
a few moments’ rest, they pushed on for the army. 

Early in the moming they reached the outposts, and a few 
moments brought them to the centre of the camp. Warren 
immediately obtained access to the marquee of Wayne, to 
impart the information he had gathered during his captivity. 
He was made the bearer of important. despatches to Fort 
Washington, now Cincinnati, as his consummate knowledge 
of the country he had to traverse alone, well fitted him for the 
task. A noble steed was assigned him, and well provided 
with arms to act on the defensive, he proceeded on his journey. 
A day of rapid travel was passed in the lonesome wilderness, 
and the shades of evening began to close around him. 

At dark he reached the scene of the horrid tragedy he had 
witnessed a few evenings before. As his imstructions forbade, 
he did not enter the fort, but hastened on his mission. As he 
was thus hastily making his way through the tangled brush- 
wood, his steed suddenly halted, snuffing the air. Warren 
raised his tomahawk, and prepared to hurl it on the first ap- 
pearance of a foe. The impenetrable gloom that surrounded 
him, prevented his distinguishing any object io excite alarm ; 
but the keen scent of his beast plainly detected the presence 
ofanenemy. After vainly straining his gaze into the darkness, 
he dismounted to apply his ear to the ground; but not the 
slightest noise could he hear. Again his eager eye pierced the 
thick gloom; and after a moment’s intense gazing, perceived, 
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afew yards in advance of him, a dark object lying across his 
at and he immediately determined to advance. 

‘reeping stealthily towards it, he could distinguish an in- 
iatindiead line of white, reaching the length of the object. 
He reached out his hand, and — laid it upon the cold, inani- 
mate body of a human being! It lay reposing in a coffin, 
shrouded in the habiliments of the tomb, prepared for inter- 
ment. The nursury tales of ghosts and fairies, told around a 
peaceful fireside, flashed over his brain; large drops of sweat 
started from his chill and creeping fle ot and with icy coldness 
fellfrom his brow. But sae was neither the time, nor the place, 
for fear or examination. So, leading his horse to one side of 
the path, he remounted ; sind his steed dashed off, as though 
the corpse hung at his heels. Ere morning dawned, Warren 
arrived at the end of his journey. The despatch was soon 
delivered, and he on his way home. A short ride brought him 
in sight of the stockade, which he entered with feelings of 
pleasure, heightened by his long absence and perils passed, 

He was welcomed by the whole garrison, with that full gush 
of joy, which the return of a lost comrade should ever elicit, 
The smiles of Mary Sefton repaid him for his numerous suffer- 
ings; and amerry time was it, the day of his return. 

Time developed various circumstances connected with this 
narrative. Purdy, on being left by Warren in the wood, had 
burst the ligaments that bound him; and, burning with rage, 
had followed the footsteps of the latter. He saw him in the 
captivity of the Indians, and taking a circuitous route, he lay 
in ambush: and that single shot was his. He escaped to the 
neighboring fort of Colerain, and at the time of the attack, 
volunteered his services in the dangerous attempt of escaping 
for assistance. Warren’s interference assisted him in his es- 
cape; but when he returned with a reinforcement, the game 
had flown. Purdy again left the fort on a scouting expedition, 
and was killed. <A party of whites found: the body, and re- 
moved it to Fort Hamilton ; where it was prepared for interment 
previous to its being conv eyed to Fort Colerain. The party in 
whose charge it was, fell in with a band of savages, and were 
forced to f'y, leaving the corpse as found by Warren. 

In good time, Warren Rocheford and Mary Sefton were 
married. A few miles from the ‘Queen City,’ on the turnpike 
leading up the river, may be seen the remains of the meeting- 
house, in which they were ‘made one;’ a quarter of a mile 
from this, is the spot, well known, w here stood the old Block- 
House; and in the neighborhood, is situated the happy dwell- 
ing of Mr. R., who is now a man in the vale of years, ripe 
for the sickle and ready for the garner, ee 







































The Dove. 





THE DOVE. 


A FRAGMENT, IN IMITATION OF THE ARABIC OF ‘ ANTAR.’ 






GeraLpINE! thou who wast sweet, beautiful, and good —the slum- 
ber of the grave is thine —the dreamless sleep of the sepulchre 
—the repose of the unwaking myriads. 

Thine are the dark chamber, and the damp couch, and the clayey 
pillow, and the chill covering: and thy companions—the loath- 
some worm alone is with thee now! 

Yet over thee, beloved! the rich flowers bloom fair, and the green 
grass waves beautifully ; and thy white monument arrests many 

an eye. 






Geraldine! thy father’s halls are desolate now, and silent as thy 
dark abode; and thy father’s brow, once so ample and so 
beautiful, is cloudy as the wintery sky, and sorrowful as the 
face of the parched meadow. 

Alone he walks the corridor; alone he treads the great hall; alone 
he reclines on the neglected sofa. Lo! he smiles! Thoughts 
of a by-gone day throng up; visions of Eld come back; 
dreams of happiness are his; and gleams of joy chase the 
clouds of care from his furrowed face, as the sunshine chases 
the shadow from the waving wheat. 

Behold! he bendeth forward now, to listen to the sound of thy 
coming feet, and catch the sweet music of thy distant tones, 
and meet the first glance of thy pleasant eye: and now, to 
clasp thee quickly in a warm embrace, he springs 

Ha! dream, vision, and hope—they vanish, and are gone. Again 
his brow darkens, his bosom swells, and his eyes fill with 

tears. 













Il. 


Geraldine! beautifully rests the moon-beam upon thy grave, and 
mournfully sigh the winds over the place of thy repose. 

Mournfully, oh mournfully! but other tones, more sorrowful than 
they, chime with the sighing winds. 

Hist! the flap of a wing! Thy favorite Dove, the sweet companion 
of thy girl-hood, rests upon thy spiral monument. White, in 
the rich moon-light! white, on the alabaster-shaft! Mourn- 
fully, mournfully as the last notes of the dirge of summer, 
swell its tones of woe. 
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Iv. 


°T is blood! tis 


Geraldine! a tinge is on its snow-white breast. 


blood! The fowler’s aim hath been sure —thy favorite is 


pierced — yet not to mstant death. 
But °*t is tortured with pains—and hath for hours flown from tree 


to tree, and from bush to bush. Faint-—faint with the 
sickness of death—here hath it paused to breathe, to rest, 


to die! 
Ha! Geraldine, it falls —falls like a white stone upon thy grave — 


and in death ye sleep together. 
W. Dz. G. 





CULTURE OF SILK IN THE WEST. 


Av different times within the last fifty or sixty years, efforts 
have been made to introduce the growth of the mulberry, and 
the manufacture of silk, into the United States; but in general 
these efforts have been made by individuals who possessed 
more public-spirit than pecuniary means, and in consequence 
were without any decided or considerable effect. They were 
from the beginning, however, productive of at least one good: 
they served to turn the attention of the intelligent portions of 
the public to the subject, and to shew that the climate and soil 
of this continent were well adapted to the mulberry and the 
worm. Numerous treatises on the growing of the tree and the 
rearing of the worm, have from time to time been published 
in this country; and a feeling, founded upon convictions of its 
practicability and great utility, has long and widely prevailed 
in favor of the introduction of the Silk Culture. But it is only 
within the past ten or fifteen years, that men of wealth have 
given their attention and their capital to the enterprise; and 
even yet it is not prosecuted with that energy and devotion 
which are so characteristic of our native population. 

The subject is at length, however, receiving attention in 
quarters where it ought long since to have been noticed. The 
individual enterprise of the Americans is very great, and 
sometimes works wonders; but it cannot be expected that in- 
dividual enterprise will accomplish everything. Legislative 
action, at least in the way of inquiry and report, is always 
proper, and often necessary, to awaken the public mind to a 
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consciousness of the utility of matters of the utmost impor 
tance; and we know of very few objects that are more worthy 
of such action, than the one under consideration. Recent 
experiments in various parts of the United States, have fully 
demonstrated the practicability of the Silk Culture here; and 
all that remains to be done, to induce enterprising individuals 
to change the direction of their means of capital and industry, 
is for the executives and legislatures of the different states, to 
give the measure that attention which it deserves, and bestow 
upon the pioneers in the business, such encouragement as may 
seem proper and necessary. 

The first considerable Silk Establishment in the United 
States, was that of Mansfield, Connecticut. For a number 
of years past, this has done a very extensive business ; and its 
operations have from the first been attended with as great suc- 
cess, as could reasonably have been anticipated by the most 
sanguine.* Another large establishment, is the Atlantic Silk 
Company, of Nantucket. This has been exclusively a manu- 
facturing establishment; but it is now completing arrange- 
ments for the growth of the mulberry and the production of the 
raw material. Some of its fabricated articles have been noticed 
as quite equal, in strength and fineness of texture, to the best 
imported silks, Its half-silk halfcotton goods, particularly, 
have been much commended. In Massachusetts, a company 
has recently been formed with a large capital, which is now 
making preparations to grow the mulberry and fabricate the 
material with energy and on a large scale. In several of the 
eastern states, great quantities of cocoons are produced annually 
by individuals, who find a ready market fer this product of 
their leisure moments; and at Wilmington, Delaware, a com- 

any, with a capital of one hundred thousand dollars, has just 
Seen established expressly for the manufacture of the raw 
article into silks of all kinds. Several months since, a com- 
pany similar to this was spoken of as forming in Western 
Virginia. Three or four such establishments as the two last 
named, situated in different parts of the Union, might be fur- 
nished with cocoons, or the’ reeled article, sufficient for doing 
an extensive business, by small farmers who would merely 





* Since this article was handed to the compositor, the following paragraph 
has met the eyes of the writerinan eastern paper. ‘ At the Silk Establish- 
ment in Hartford, Connecticut, there are manufactured every week, between 
fifty and sixty pounds of sewing silk and twist, of a quality equal to the 
imported articles, and which find a ready sale at good prices in the castern 


cities, ’ 
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grow them from motives of curiosity, or to give their children 
and females employment, — and who, without such market, 

would waste the time necessary to their production, or worse 
than waste it. In Ohio, at Dayton, Xenia, Columbus, and 
one or two other towns, individuals have for several years, on 
a very small scale, turned the mulberry leaf into manufactured 
silk, of an excellent quality. To Daniel Rowe of Dayton, 

and Lydia Hallingsworth of Xenia, belongs the credit, we 
believe, of having been the pioneers in the Silk Culture in 
Ohio: at all events, we remember to have seen, some six or 
eight years ago, specimens of sewing-silk produced by the 
latter, and of silk handkerchiefs by the former, which were as 
glossy, handsome, and durable, as the imported article of like 
quality. Arrangements are making by acouple of gentlemen 
near Cincinnati, to enter with spirit into the business ‘of pro- 
ducing the cocoon, and reeling; and in several parts of Ohio, 
men of enterprise and some capital are beginning to turn their 
attention to the Silk Culture. In Wayne county, Indiana, a 
growing and reeling establishment is about commencing vig- 
orous operations, the preparations for which have been making 
for a couple of years past, by E. B. Quiner & Co. In several 
other of the Western States, experiments have been made to 
test the fitness of these regions tor the Silk Culture, and with 
success. Kentucky, we believe, has not yet caught the spirit 
of some of her neighbors. Eight or ten years back, it is true, 
a community of Shakers in the vicinity of Harrodsburgh, 
began the growth and manufacture with considerable spirit, 
and produced some excellent specimens of handkerchief, 
sewing, and dress silks; but if we are not misinformed, their 
operations have some time been suspended. Hemp and 
tobacco are the great staples of Kentucky ; and while people 
continue to chew, smoke, and take snuff, as at present, and 
there remains so much wickedness in the world demanding the 
use of the halter, it is not probable she will think a change of 
agricultural productions necessary to her prosperity. 

In the business of Silk Culture, Ohio is taking the lead in 
the Western States. Numerous citizens, residing in different 
parts of the ‘young keystone,’ impressed with the importance 
of the introduction of the business, early in the past winter 
petitioned the state legislature for its favorable interposition, 
and encouragement of the measure. These petitions were 
received by that body in a right spirit. We have now before 
us the report upon the subject, made by Mr. Thrig, chairman 
of the committee to which they were referred. It is a produc- 
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tion of interest—sound in ts views and correct in its conelu- 
sions — and we do not know that we can better occupy three 
or four pages of the ‘Magazine and Journal,’ than by publishing 
it entire. 

‘In commencing their investigation, your committee were 
induced to inquire into the fact, whether Ohio possessed any 
Agricultural productions, which, strictly considered, could be 
regarded as staple commodities, the permanent and continued 
cultivation of which would lead her to wealth and prosperity. 
We find, on examination, that most countries of long estab- 
lished prosperity, have pursued the cultivation of some one 
leading article, which has led its inhabitants to affluence and 
superiority. China cultivates her tea crop and her silk worms; 
Java her rice and her spices; Asia Minor her olives; Turkey her 
opium; France and Italy their wines and silks; Spain her wool 
and indigo; Ireland her flax; Russia her hemp; and other coun- 
tries of the Old World, those various commodities which seem 
to be best adapted to their soils and climates, In the New 
World, Mexico is already famous for her cochineal, the West 
India Islands for their sugars and fruits, and in our own happy 
land many of these States are celebrated for their leading pro- 
ductions. Tobacco, cotton, coffee, hemp, and sugar, have al- 
ready become staple commodities in our immediate vicinity.— 
We are satisfied that the production of these articles tends to 
increase those leading articles of food, which are so essential to 
the support of a population, and of consequence, that those 
States are most wealthy who have introduced them. They 
form a sound basis for commercial prosperity. ‘That Nation 
or State who can exchange the greatest quantity of her produce 
for the money or produce of other countries, is most sure of a 
dense and wealthy population, and it is perhaps wisely ordain- 
ed by Providence ; that while the productions of other countries 
are made necessary to us for the full enjoyment of our comfort, 
those nations are in turn obliged to depend upon us for some 
articles equally essential tothem. In the mutual operation of 
supplying and being supplied, lies the principle of commercial 
prosperity; and the greater the surplus produce to be exported 
from a country, the greater must be its wealth and prosperity.— 
It therefore becomes necessary to seek out and to adopt some 
leading article, suited to the soil and climate, valuable 
in itself, easy of production, and ‘proper alike for home and 
foreign consumption. Your committee are grateful that while 
this State is possessed ofa mild and salubrious climate and a 
fertile soil, is surrounded by navigable waters, giving it im. 
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mense commercial advantages; that it contains within itself al- 
most unlimited sources of agricultural wealth; that there are 
very many boasted productions of foreign climes, which the 
hardy and virtuous yeomanry of Ohio may, by industry, produce 
from her genial soil; and they trust that the time is rapidly ad- 
vancing when their favorite State will no longer depend upon 
foreign countries for many of these commodities. ‘They have, 
however, looked in vain, through this State, for any great lead- 
ing staple of production, other than those which are intended 
for food ; and in the production of these articles, they cannot 
observe that Ohio possesses advantages either of soil or climate, 
which will, in future time, render her eminently superior to 
her neighbors ; but they believe that the time has now arrived 
when many of our citizens, if properly and prudently support- 
ed by the legislature, may be induced to commence operations 
which will permanently establish some of them within your 
borders. The culture of Silk and of the Sugar Beet, which 
are the sources of national wealth in other countries, it is be- 
lieved, may be successfully and profitably pursued here, Our 
soil has been found to be peculiarly adapted to the mulberry in 
all its varieties, and the silk worm, wherever it has been free 
among us, has always produced an article equal to the produce 
of other lands. We consider it as settled that we may produce 
silk in any reasonable quantities and of good quality, without 
interfering with any other of the branches of domestic industry. 
The labor requisite to make the crop is of that character which 
has of late become least available in our country from the rapid 
introduction of machinery; and we are satisfied that it is not 
the least pleasing and valuable feature of this business that it 
may be attended to entirely by the females, children, and in- 
firm persons of the state, while the farmer and his able bodied 
laborers are attending to their ordinary avocations, and that 
thus while all are enabled to do something towards the general 
welfare, each one is laying up for himself a comfortable inde- 
pendence. 

Your committee are satisfied that this article, when pfoduced 
in large quantities among us, as it must sometimes be, will 
always find a ready and profitable market. The consumption 
of silk annually, is astonishing, and without inquiring as to 
the enormous quantities consumed in foreign countries, we 
think it only necessary to state, that the importations of man- 
ufactured silk goods into this country, during the year 1835, 
exceeded the sum of 17,800,000 dollars, while the raw silk 
prepared for the manufacturer, and which was the subject of 
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trade to our merchants, was imported to the value of $10,000,- 
000. This amount, which is annually increasing, is taken 
from our country, either in money or in produce, and might as 
readily be kept at home, if we should raise and manufacture 
our own articles. In addition to this domestic market, Europe 
offers a field of no mean importance. Great Britain, Russia, 
and the other northern powers, from the determined inhospital- 
ity of their climates, can produce no silk. England alone 
manufactures more than 30,000,000 dollars worth of raw silk, 
raised in foreign countries, and it is stated, on good authority, 
that more than four hundred thousand of her citizens derive 
their support from this source. Even France, which is perhaps 
the greatest silk producing district of the world, requires aid 
from foreign countries in the supply of the raw material, to an 
amount exceeding $5,000,000 annually. It is found that the 
consumption of this valuable commodity is increasing every 
where, as well as in the United States ; and it is stated that 
France, with her immense manufacturing capital and power, 
is unable to meet the demand of our market alone, for the cur- 
rent year. 

‘ Your committee have been induced to inquire whether the 
citizens of these western states, and of Ohio in particular, are 
able to compete to advantage in the markets of the eastern or 
Atlantic cities, with eastern agriculturists in the articles 
which they now raise. ‘They are disposed to take it for granted 
that the surplus productions of the West must, in time, seek 
a market in the East; and they look upon the construction of 
canals and railroads, by eastern capitalists, as a step to secure 
this golden prize. It is an unquestionable fact that much of 
our land is more fertile than that of the East, and of consequence 
that our crops are more abundant, yielding a greater return for 
the labor expended. But yet the articles produced are all of 
considerable bulk and weight, and to convey them to the east, 
with all the advantages of railroads and steamboats, must 
ever be attended with a burthensome expense, almost amount- 
ing to a prohibition of many of the most important of them. 
The eastern farmer with his market at hand, can thus imme- 
diately convert his crop into money, and his inhospitable soil 
is, in fact, made to yield him a greater profit, although a 
smaller crop, than can be realized by the western farmer. We 
are, however, satisfied that the farmers of this state can intro- 
duce crops, which are of themselves intrinsically valuable, 
small in bulk and easy of transportation, on which the freight 
would be an unimportant item; and that then the farmer of 
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Ohio, with his more fertile soil and greater crop, may compete 
successfully with the eastern agriculturist. In this view they 
regard the culture of silk as eminently entitled to consideration ; 
affording, as itdoes, a crop of great intrinsic value and of easy 
conveyance. The expense of transporting flour to New-York 
is one cent per pound, while the expense of conveying silk 
would be the same, the value of the one being diminished 
twelve and a half per cent. by transportation, the other one- 
fourth per cent. in consequence of the great difference in their 
intrinsic value. In this view of the case, which we deem of 
much importance, the introduction of the silk culture is emi- 
nently worthy of consideration. 

‘We are also of opinion that the introduction of this crop 
would be further beneficial to the community by calling into 
operation, within our borders, capital for manufacturing purpo- 
ses now seeking investment in other places. And that very 
considerable numbers of our population would thus find per- 
manent and profitable employment. 

‘We find that in several states of the Union, this subject 
has been considered of so much importance as to receive the 
favorable interposition of several legislatures; and that such 
aid has always resulted beneficially to those states, while it 
has been an incentive to those engaged in the business. Your 
committee having in view the large number of petitions, have 
been at a loss how to extend to this business any encourage- 
ment, except by proposing to the legislature a bill, offering to 
those engaging in the business, a small premium or bounty for 
a limited time; and this they do the more willingly as they are 
satisfied of the justice and propriety of the course, and because 
they find before them the example of other states in which 
this system has become a fixed and determined policy. They 
are also induced to do so, because they find that investments 
in the silk culture, unlike most other agricultural business, 
cannot be made to yield an immediate return. Orehards must 
be planted, proper buildings erected, and other preliminaries 
attended to, necessarily requiring some years of time before 
any adequate return can be anticipated ; and this premium is, 
therefore, asked for by the petitioners, and recommended by 
your committee, as a small compensation to those who are 
willing thus to invest their means.’ 

In view of the foregoing facts and reasonings, a bill was re- 
ported for the encouragement of the Silk Culture in Ohio. But 
this we have not seen; and we are consequently unacquainted 
withits provisions. We arelikewise ignorantas to what action, 
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if any, was had upon it. But we do not entertain a doubt, 
that a liberal system of governmental patronage, in respect to 
the Culture of Silk, and also to that of the Beet for Sugar, 
would redound much to the honor of state legislation, and be 
greatly promotive of the welfare and happiness of the agricul- 
tural portion of our population. Those species of honorable 
employment that will with the least labor produce the neces- 
saries and comforts of life, are beyond question the best. 

We are not ignorant of the opinion entertained by some, 
that a poor soil is one of the greatest blessings which a people 
can have, and that two-thirds of the crime of the West may 
with justice be ascribed to the fertility of its lands. But we 
regard this as sheer nonsense. It is one of those curious no- 
tions which men occasionally have, who think with the puritans, 
that every moment a person is not engaged at hard labor, he 
is in communion with the devil,—and who would keep a 
man forever treading in a circle, for fear that the least step out 
of the beaten track should lead him into regions of darkness 
and destruction. It is a reproach to our country, that, in pro- 
portion to their possessions, our farmers are the most unculti- 
vated of anyin the world. In what do their possessions benefit 
them, above the half dozen acres each of the same class in 
other countries, if all their time is taken up in making a living? 
They are grossly ignorant even of the prope rties of the soil 
they own, and have not the smallest idea of its immense pow- 
ers to produce under a proper system of agriculture. What 
enabled the Roman agriculturist, with his three acres, to 
produce more than the western farmer can with his hundred? 
A knowledge of the properties of soil, of the character of 
agricultural products, of the best course of rotation, and of the 
most approved methods of a pplying manual labor to the fruitful 
earth. How many farmers in the whole West know anything 
about these matters? —how many think anything about them? 
—how many have time to learn or think anything about them? 
Few, indeed! Yet this very knowledge is indispensable toa 
proper cultivation of the earth, and to the prope renjoyment of 
life in that sphere of existence. 

Give our farmers fime, and they will cultivate their minds; 
point out to them the opportunities, and they will take that 
time; demonstrate to them that one species of agriculture will 
yield them as much for the labor of six months, as another 
species will for that of ten months, and opportunities will at 
once present themselves to their view. That either of the branches 
of agriculture named above, is preferable in this respect to 
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most of those that are now pursued in this western country, no 
one who has any knowledge of the subject will pretend to 
deny. If ‘knowledge is wealth’—if the education of the 
mind adds to the sum of human enjoyment —if the diffusion 
of general inteiligence among all classes of society, contributes 
to the welfare of man—let us do all we can to place him in a 
condition toreceive that knowledge, and education, and general 
intelligence. So far as the farmer is concerned, this can be 
best done by explaining to him how he can procure six months 
for mental improvement and physical recreation, where he at 
present has but two, or none. And we know of no way by 
which this can be so easily and readily demonstrated to him, 
as by inducing him to leave the beaten track of his fathers and 
great-grand-fathers, and embark in one or both of the branches 
of agriculture which we have named. Our soil is well adapted 
to the one; our mild climate greatly favors the other; and for 
the products of both, we have at our very doors the finest mar- 


ket in the world. 
W. D. G. 





SECOND TALK FROM THE TRIPOD. 


‘The Editor!——behold him in his pride — 

Arm’d with a pen, his three-leg’d stool astride! 
Knee-deep in papers, knuckle-deep in ink — 

Big with those mighty words, ‘we hope,’ ‘we fear,’ ‘we think.” 


NOVEL-WRITING. 


‘Tue mysteries of this species of authorship,’—said my 
friend Jekyl, picking up the ‘last new novel’ and throwing it 
from him with something of disdain in his manner, — ‘are fast 
disappearing,and with them the eclat and the fame. Anew novel 
is now only a ten minutes’ talk, oran evenings’ companion, or 
at most, a nine days’ wonder. It is then given to the children 
for a plaything, or handed over to the maid to curl her hair 
with, or sent to the auctioneer and sold for a sixpence. Hic 


jacet! And this is the glory and the renown. — This state of 


things is attributable to authors themselves, or rather to filchers 
and compilers. Books are now the sources of inspiration, and 
the mines of thought; and the genius of the close of the last 
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century, and the early part of the present, so multiplied them, 
that nearly all mankind seek, dig, and appropriate; and appa- 
rently a full half re-produce. Scott, in particular, is the object 
of their depredations ; but they do not draw a very light tribute 
from either Fielding, Swift, Sterne, or Edgeworth —and one 
of the most popular, most brilliant, and most intellectual 
fictions of the day, isdrawn in bucketsfull from the ‘‘well’’ of 
the good and gentle Mackenzie’s ‘‘English undefiled. ”’ 

‘ Authorship is at this time, truly, a cheap thing. And this 
is the reason — or rather, a reason: writers, instead of being 
inspired, are supplied. They do not feel the irresistible im- 
pulse, and go forth with an aspiring soul and a strong arm to 
smite the rock for themselves; nothing like it. They feel 
the spurrings of hunger, or nakedness, or avarice, and go 
sneaking about on premises where they have no right; and so 
soon as they come across the gushing stream or purling rill from 
some rock that the force of Genius has already smitten, they 
out with their gallon jugs, and quart pitchers, and pint mugs ; 
and filling these in hot haste, they go about peddling their 
contents wherever they find the readiest market and the highest 
prices. Critics have observed and spoken of a strong resem- 
blance to each other—a kind of family likeness—in many 
novels that have appeared within the last few years, and been 
ata loss how to account for the circumstance. Had they thought 
of the preceding fact, they could have satisfied themselves as 
to the cause at once. Things that come from the same source, 
will of course bear a resemblance to each other in more res: 


pects than one.’ 


OUR NOVELISTS. 


Tuer: is considerable truth in the above, but I cannot go 
the length of it against the novelists of the day. I think there 
is just as much genius and originality in the world now as there 
ever has been; and yet I admit a very common and strong 
propensity in the younger portion of our native novelists, to 
angle in the lakes of their predecessors, and exclaim of their 
booty, ‘my fish!’ — But there are faults belonging to our novel- 
writers, which are not often enough held up to them for their 
avoidance. 

With a great deal of the affectation, on their parts, of copy- 
ing Nature, there is in reality in the productions of most of 
them, but little that is not grossly caricatured in the drawing, 
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and painted in colors that Nature cannot but blush to have 
attributed toher. With the high-life portraitures that are given 
us, this is especially the case. The low-life drawings are more 
accurate, and colored with greater truth. Who would imagine, 
on reading to-night a new novel which professed to exhibit the 
peculiar lights and shades of fashionable society, that the hero 
was meant as a portrait of a gentleman of birth, character and 
education, similar to one or another of the dozen or two he 
met last night at Mrs. A.’s fashionable party? The hero, it is 
true, has black whiskers, or pale cheeks, or a graceful carriage, 
as had some of the young gentlemen at the party; and he 
likewise uses his tongue when he talks, his eyes when he looks, 
and his ears when he hears: but here the resemblance ends. — 
Again: Who would recognise in the pert, or heartless, or sen- 
timental, or impudent, heroine of the book, the cynosure 
of Mrs. A.’s party——‘the light of the goodlie companie?’ 

The failure of our native novelists to depict with accuracy 
the peculiar characteristics of what is even among us republi- 
cans termed high-life, can hardly be a consequence of ignorance 
on their part; for, except in one or two places in our wide- 
spread Union, the doors of the wealthy and the fashionable 
are readily opened to literary talent. _Now-and-then, it is true, 
the glittering halls of some affluent dunce are sealed places to 
the man of genius; but he is scarcely a loser thereby, as_splen- 
did insipidity is not the aliment his cultivated palate craves.— 
The failure above-named is, I believe, generally admitted: It 
is attributable to several causes; but first and principally, 
without doubt, to this, that our novelists endeavor to make 
either too much or too little of their materials. Thus we fre- 
quently meet, in their pages, with men who are gods or devils, 
and women who are angels or Xantippes: either of which char- 
acters, I think, do not by any means abound. 

In their pictures of middle and low-life, our writers are 
more successful. But here they are not sufficiently careful to 
discriminate between what is proper for representation, and 
what is unfit for the pages of genteel fiction. In their deline- 
ations of low-life, particularly, they seem to be governed by 
the idea, that to be natural they must present everything to the 
eye or mind of the reader. Now, this is altogether a mistaken 
notion, and frequently destroys the very object they have in 
view, if as 1 suppose that object be, to give one class of 
society a life-like portraiture of another class. The idea would 
have some plausibility, if they wrote of one particular class, 
for that class. Then, in order that the likeness might be re- 
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cognized, it would be necessary to represent nearly every moral 
or intellectual light and sliade, and physic al peculiarity; for 
each class knews itself thoroughly. For example: If a nov- 
elist writes altogether for the gratification of the good people 
‘about Wapping,’ he may introduce tom-cats into his book, 

and fill his pages with ‘flash’ and billingsgate, without offe nding. 

Or, to give a more familiar illustration, and one from nearer 
home: If one is ambitious of supplying the libraries of 
steamboats, and being read in localities similar to the 
‘hells’ of New-Orleans, the ‘under-the-hill’ of Natchez, or the 
‘sinks’ of Vicksburgh, he may seek his materials in the ‘social 
halls’ of western steamboats, and draw to the very look, letter 
and accent, of life, —and the truth of his likenesses will be 
seen at once, his pictures pronounced the ‘real grit,’ and his 
skill applauded to the brothel echo. He has produced a fac- 
simile of perhaps the reader’s own image, and the recognition 
is instantaneous. 

But most of our novelists, I trust, have a nobler ambition 
than this. They write for reputation, immortality, or bread — 
and in the hope of being read, admired and remembered, by 
the genteel, the educated, and the intellectual. Are these 
usually to be found in such localities as those mentioned above? 
—or are they likely to be acquainted with the coarseness and 
insipidity of the ‘social hall,’ or the slang and vulgarity of the 
steamboat deck? I trow not. Then why force them into 
such penens, and among the class of mankind that ‘there do 
congregate!’ This is what, in effect, the novelist does, who 
delineates such beings as they appear there, instead of taking 
them in the better phases which they wear w hen in the presence 
of refinement, which inspires respectful language and behavior. 
Surely the author who presents the community with such pic- 
tures, evinces a greater want of good manners and good breed- 
ing, than the half-savage himself whose features he portrays : 
for the latter would know better than to enter a respectable 
parlor in a state of semi-intoxication, and shock the ears of its 
inmates with his river slang. Yet this is what the stickler for 
‘Nature, the whole of Nature,’ does in all his representations 
of such characters. 

There is a propriety to be observed in novel-writing, as in 
everything else. He who has a fair knowledge of human na- 
ture, and is master of his art, will no more think of portraying 
everything he may have seen, or repeating everything he may 
have heard, than the artist, in representing a group of half- 
naked figures, would disregard a certain propriety of position, 
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and a fit arrangement of drapery.— Moreover, everything is not 
natural that one may observe in his jostling journey through 
the world, any more than all is gold that glistens. But all 
this aside: Authors of fictions cannot be ignorant of the 
fact, that novels are more read now-a-days than any other pro- 
ductions: they well know, indeed, that they are the almost 
constant companions of the young and the old, the rich and 
the poor, the educated and the ignorant—and that they enter 
nearly every domestic circle. With this knowledge, then, — 
and knowing moreover the immense influence exerted by such 
works over the young and the thoughtless, —is it not exceed- 
ingly reprehensible in them, to say the least, that they so inter- 
lard their dialogue with epithets which may not be named to 
‘ears polite,’ and so fill their pages with scenes which the 
young may hardly look upon without contamination? 


FOLLOWING NATURE. 


Wrrrers who offend delicacy, and outrage propriety, in their 
delineations of human character, are very apt to excuse or 
justify themselves with the plea, that theyare ‘following Nature.’ 


If you tell them that a certain scene had better been omitted, 
why, ‘they have themselves been witnesses of precisely the 
same thing a hundred times.’ Berate them for the introduc- 
tion of an obscene anecdote; they marvel at your wretched 
taste, and declare such things ‘the very salt and savor of Tom 
Jones, Humphrey Clinker, and Tristram Shandy, without 
which all had been stale, flat and unprofitable, and those now 
immortal productions fallen still-born from the press.’ Object 
to this or that vulgar expression; they instantly ‘have you on 
the hip completely, for they heard the very same words made 
use of themselves, and are only following Nature!’ 

I do not doubt the word of the gentlemen; but I must make 
bold to ask where they beheld a certain scene to which I object 
as unfit for the pages of a book that they expect my family to 
read, and me to praise. ‘Where?’ The answer may not be 
reported to ears polite. And from whom was procured the 
anecdotes, with which you garnish your pages, in imitation of 
the authors of an age of less refinement than the present, when 
the tongue was licensed and applauded for uttering things that 
would at this day instantaneously banish any one from res- 
pectable society? Ten to one this is the correct answer: ‘Why, 
from Mr. B. at the gaming table, or Mr. C.atabrothel.’ And 
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where did you pick up the low slang w ith which certain chap- 
ters of your book abound? ‘My dear sir, you may hear the 
same any day on the boiler deck, or in the social hall. It is 
pertectly natural, | do assure you.’ Very triumphant answers, 
truly! My family, then, are to have pictured to them scenes 
the bare mention of the place of whose enactment would suf- 
fuse their cheeks; and to be regaled with the current anecdotes 
of brothels and gambling houses; and to listen to the coarse 
wit of the boiler- deck, and the vulgar nonsense and profane 
common-places of the social hall; merely because 


‘Such things be, and are of life a part!’ 


True, one’s family are not compelled to read all the fictions 
that appear; better would it be, indeed, did they read very 
few of them; but at a time when a goodly portion of the ordi- 
nary chat of brief visits is about the last new novel, one does 
not like to appear more ignorant than one’s neighbors. Then, 
again, there are various considerations, — such as friendship 
for an author, admiration of his talents, a feeling of interest 
in the subject he has chosen for their exercise, or simply a wish 
to keep pace with current literature, — that may induce one to 
read certain productions, and make one feel as if a harmless 
pleasure has been missed if one do not read them. 

I do not think that I am over-fastidious in my notions on this 
subject; I would not have the tongue always kept under curb, 
nor the imagination forever bridled; I would have the “4 
given to this now-and-then, and free play to that; I would, 
short, willingly concede to authors the right and propriety of 
taking the inch of freedom that gives piquancy; but from the 
ell that stretches into the regions of vulgarity, | would most 
positively debar them. 


THE STEREOTYPE-BLOCKS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 


I nave recently seen it hinted, in an ungenerous critique, 
that a certain ‘elaborate description of a day in June,’ might 
as well not have been written. — Now this is ungenerous, and 
has almost made me a convert to the opinion common, if not 
universal among authors, that the literary critics are a most 
heartless set of ninnies, with no more ‘bowels of compassion’ 
than a Pawnee Indian. What! is the modern author to be 
denied privileges which were in many cases the very making 
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of the ancient? Ww ho does not know that the ‘leafy month’ 
has been the favorite theme of poets in all measure, and of pro- 
sers in all time! ‘The beauties and glories of June are as 
common property as anything in Shakspeare : and that, I take 
it, is giving a pretty ge meral “right and title in them. He who 
has a good chance of describing and extolling them, and neg- 
lects them merely because they are trite, might do a better thing: 
[ can much more readily excuse him who, from his earnest 
love of Nature, presents them to me in all pomp, and with as 
great a flourish of superlatives as if he were the first to sing 
their glories, and they had not been hymned the ten thousandth 
time by the bards between old Mr. Homer and Dr. Emmons. 

The ‘leafy month of June’ is, indeed, one of the few stereo- 
type-blocks, on which poor authors can occasionally rest them- 
selves, while gathering strength for a high and steady flight: 
and the merciless auctocrats of ‘a ream of paper, a pound of 
ink, and a font of type,’ would crowd them off of it! Shame, 
gentlemen! You would not think of exposing a ‘natural ge- 
nius’ of this day, if you detected him pilfering from Milton; 
nor would a ‘modern dramatist’ suffer at your hands, if you 
should find in his plays whole scenes from Shakspeare. It is 
a settled thing that the productions of those great men, belong 
now to the world—to the world of authors, particularly: and 
why may not the seasons of the year, and the months of the 
seasons, be declared as common property as they? 

Many of the stereotype-blocks on which the modern author 
considers it his privilege to repose awhile now-and-then, have 
been handed down fr6m the remotest ages, and thus are em- 
balmed in the hoar of idolized antiquity. How can anyone at 
this day, then, have the temerity to propose and advocate their 
banishment! What would an epic poem be, or a historical 
romance, or a fashionable novel, withoui some of those familiar 
resting-places ; such, for instance, as fires, faintings, drown- 
ings, maiden ladies of a certain age, witty empirics, prophecy- 
ing crones, hard-hearted fathers, runaway matches, ghosts, 
goblins, moonshine, and-so-forth! These have for so longatime 
been the stereotype-blocks of authorship, that they are hallowed 
things; and so completely are they domesticated among authors, 
that it would be a work of exceeding sinfulness to disturb them. 
— They are great conveniences, as may be seen in almost any 
fiction that appears ; and on behalf of the worthy fraternity of 
modern novelists, I protest, totis viribus, against any interfer- 
ence with them, by judge, jury, or critic. 

W. D. G. 





MONTHLY REVIEW. 


POPULAR AND LIBERAL EDUCATION, 


Thoughts on Popular and Liberal Education, with some defence pf the 
English and Saxon Languages, in the form of an Address to the 
Philomathian Society of Indiana College ; delivered September 28th, 
1836. By Cuaries Catpwett, M. D. Intelligencer print: 
Lexington. pp. 73, 8vo. 


Tuere is no one other subject which, at this time, in the 
western portion of the Union, has so much intellectual power 
applied to its investigation, as that of Education. The school- 
master is truly abroad here; for from almost every part of the 
Great Valley his emphatic tones greet our ears, and his high 
and philosophical teachings arrest our attention. — This is a 
state of things which the Christian philanthropist has long 
wished to see, and whose prevalence cannot but fill the breast 
of the enlightened friend of liberty and republican institutions 
with emotions of delight, and swell his heart with high hopes 
for the future. It is a state of things fraught with promise 
to every sincere advocate of the rights of man, and filled with 
terror \o those, —and they are many, and among the powerful 
of the earth, —who would repress every aspiration after light 
and knowledge, and keep the popular mind forever in the 
darkness of ignorance and superstition. It is a state of things 
which the infidel cannot behold and not tremble, and in which 
the demagogue, the usurper, and the tyrant, may see the ‘be- 
ginning of the end’ of their iniquities. It is, indeed, the 
advent of a brighter day in the moral, the political, and the 
intellectual world; and not one of its least admirable and im- 
portant features is, that it comes with a tongue whose tones 
shall arrest the popular ear, and whose teachings shall ennoble 
and sway the popular bosom. 

Education, properly understood, is the noblest cause in 
which man can embark his moral energies and his intellectual 
powers ; and ‘of this way of thinking,’ we are proud to say, 
there are many men of talent and influence in this section of 
our country. Among those who have taken an active part in 
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the efforts that have been made here for the enlightenment of 
the popular mind, the author of the Essay whose title is given 
above, stands conspicuous. Dr. Caldwell has long been known, 
and justly esteemed, as a firm friend to the cause of general 
education, and one of its warmest and most enlightened advo- 
cates; but no previous effort of his active mind, has in our 
opinion equalled the one now before us. This is a production 
which is eminently calculated to make men think—and to 
make them think in the right spirit— the spirit which leads 
to action. 

Dr. Caldwell’s idea of the cause of Education, is an elevated 
and sublime one. Not ‘in the entire circle of earthly con- 
cerns,’ says he, ‘vast and multifarious as they are, can another 
to equal it in importance be selected. In the grandeur and 
sacredness of its object, the mightiness of its power, and the 
magnitude of its effects, it is unrivalled and alone.’ What 
are this object, this power, and these effects? This is an im- 


rtant and an interesting inquiry. It is thus answered in Dr. 
Caldwell’s Address : 


‘The paramount ‘grandeur of the object” of education just referred to 
is incontestible ; because it is nothing less, than to rescue the human 
family from the ignorance and ferocity, degradation and profligacy of 
brutish savagism, and exalt them to civilization, science and virtue, 
And this, neither legislators nor lawyers, physicians nor divines, are able 
in their special vocations to effect. The ‘‘mightiness of the power’ of 
education is evinced by its achievement in part of this arduous enterprise. 
And the ‘‘magnitude of its effects” is sufficiently demonstrated, by all 
that is vast, magnificent, and glorious, in the works of civilized and culti- 
vated man, which are exclusively its offspring — by productions in poetry 
and philosophy, history and eloquence, radiant in all that genius can im- 
part; by the pyramid and the column, the “solemn temple” and the “gor- 
geous palace;” by the ‘‘cloud-capt tower,” the perforated mountain, the 
excavated lake and river, and the wonders of navigation by wind and by 
steam — these and the innumerable sublime and exquisite creations of 
painters and musicians, sculptors and other artists, sufficiently attest the 
mightiness of education. And they are so many stars of the highest order 
and brightest blazonry, in the heraldry of the teacher. So powerful in- 
deed is education in the work of improvement, that it is second only to 
Creative Power, in making the most illustrious of our race what they are, 
It completes what Creative Power had only begun. Fromthe universality 
and absoluteness of its dominion over human affairs, it may be regarded 
as the Vicegerent of the Deity on earth. Without it, man would be one 
of the most vile and ferocious, yet helpless and miscrable of sublunary 
beings. With it, he is “monarch of all he surveys.” 

‘To form yet a more clear and definite conception of the sway of edu- 
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cation over the character and destiny of human beings, compare the 
Laplander or the Kamschadale, the Boscheseman or the Papuan, with the 
highly cultivated European or American; and mark the issue. The 
difference in intellect and efficiency, morals, manners, and corporeal attri- 
butes, between those members of the human family, you will find to be 
striking even to ainazement — may appearances be trusted, quite as great, 
as that between the uncultured savages, and the misshapen Golok or 
Wild Manof the woods. And this difference, I say, is inno small degree 
attributable to the influence of teachers. Yet in this comparison, neither 
is education perfect in the European or American (for it may be still im- 
proved in them,) nor altogether wanting in the beings contrasted with 
them. The absolute debasement, therefore, of uneducated man, and of 
course the utmost potency of that agent, which, from such deep degrada- 
tion raises him to such a height in the scale of existence, are hitherto 
unknown to us. 

* But to understand the power of education in its entire extent, and in 
all its modes and forms of influence, we must take a different and Jess 
restricted view of it; We must contemplate it in its action, not on indi- 
viduals, and at given times, but on communities and nations, and at all 
times; and on the world in the aggregate. Under this aspect of the 
inquiry, adverting in retrospect to a far distant period, the mystical gran- 
deur of Egypt and the wonders of ancient Persia and Palestine, the 
glories of Greece and the mightiness of Rome, present themselves as a 
few of the trophies of education. Compare these with the portentous 
gloom of the Dark Ages, which, like a second chaos, overspread the 
earth, when education and its products lay prostrate under the tread of 
the Goth and the Vandal — and the contrast is rich in instruction and 
interest. As the noon-day brightnezs of the sun, suddenly extinguished 
in a total eclipse, testifies to the loveliness and value of light in the mate- 
rial world, so did the nightfall of the Dark Ages in the world of the 
mind. And as the departure of the sun from the heavens summons to 
their banquet of blood the monsters of the forest, so did the going down 
of the sun of education awaken to the work of desolation and ruin, that 
fiercer and more insatiate monster, UNCULTIVATED MAN.’ 

























































































































After this, Dr. Caldwell remarks at considerable length, and 
with much pertinence, on the general power and usefulness of : 
education, and its peculiar importance to the citizens of a free 
representative government. He then proceeds to a considera- 











tion of the manner and means, by which its benefits may be 
most readily secured. The principal of these are stated in the 
following extracts : 
















‘ The prevailing notion seems to be, that Popular education must be 
provided for and commenced, as the basis of education of a higher order 
—that, in fact, the “‘higher order” rests on the lower and is sustained by 
it, as the arch-work of the bridge is sustained by its abutments and piers. 
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But this is a mistake, as must be obvious to every one, who will examine 
the subject, under the guidance of reason, and with the deliberation it de- 
serves. For can any thing be simpler or easier than to rectify it. In 
rearing the fabric of general education, the common order of construction 
must be reversed. ‘The architect must build from the top downward. — 
In no other way can he complete his edifice. In less equivoeal language; 
the higher caste of education must be patronized and matured first, for the 
formation of suitable teachers for the lower —teachers I mean for primary 
schools. Without such instructors, as already mentioned, common schools 
are anuisance. And those teachers can be formed only in institutions of 
a superior order.’ 

‘Nor will common high schools, colleges, and universities answer for 
their production. Such institutions preduce scholars; but are they calcu- 
lated for the formation of competent teacherst I reply that they are not. 
Every scholar, however richly his mind may be stored, is not fitted for 
the work of instruction. Teaching is an art; and, like other arts, it can 
be learnt only by preparation and practice. In further resemblance of other 
arts, moreover, it requires in those who would excel, or even be respecta- 
able in it, certain given native qualities without which failure is inevita- 
ble. Some of the qualities indispensable to the teacher, are patience, per- 
severance, evenness of temper, self-command, a fitness to govern and con- 
ciliate, a strong sense of moral duty, dignity of deportment, a turn for or- 
der, punctuality, and method, and a promptness, perspicuity, and agreea- 
bleness in the communication of knowledge. He who does not possess 
most of these, should never enter on the work of instruction.’ 

‘In a word, Popular Education will never attain in our country the per- 
fection it requires, and of which it is susceptible, until those employed to 
instruct shall be compelled to serve an apprenticeship to their art, in com- 
mon with all other artists, whether of the mechanical or liberal classes. 
For instructors alone are exempt from such training. My meaning is, 
that this form of instruction will remain imperfect, until suitable institu- 
tions shall be established, maintained, and skilfully administered, for the 
formation of teachers. And it must be for the formation of teachers alone 
—not for the mere production of scholars. Asalready intimated, college 
and university pupils, destined ultimately for the learned professions, are 
unsuitable teachers for popular schools. ‘The reason is plain. They are 
not bred specifically to the business; which, in all cases and employments, 
implies in a higher or lower degree, a want of fitness. And in no calling 
js the implication, or the fact, stronger or more certain, than in that of 
education. Common College scholars take the direction of schools, with- 
out any peculiar preparatory discipline; they are of course unskilled in 
teaching; and, by the time they have become somewhat experienced in the 
art, and fitted to be useful in it, and have acquired the means of prosecu- 
ting their professional studies, they abandon it, and prepare themselves 
for their final pursuits —and other inexperienced instructors succeed them, 
to follow a like uninstructive career. ‘Thus does the chain of succession 
go on, unexamined and unsuspected, because it is forged within the walls 
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of a college, where the workmen are believed to be competent, though 
each link is imperfect in itself, and unskilfully fitted to the place it oceu- 
pies. Yet are these college-bred youths, by far the best teachers that 
have usually the charge of popular schools: they have some knowledge of 
letters, in which other teachers are shamefully deficient.’ 

‘Let schools for the education and, practical discipline of teachers 
alone, then, I say, be established in the United States, as is now done in 
Prussia, Austria, and elsewhere, under the superintendence of qualified 
instructors. Let the pupils to them be selected, on account of the quali- 
ties they possess, and let there be an understanding, that they design to 
follow teaching as a life-profession, not as a temporary or occasional em- 
ployment. In completion of this arrangement, when their education, 
which should be appropriate and thorough, is finished, and their diplomas 
conferred, they should not, except under peculiar circumstances, be em- 
ployed as teachers, without giving a pledge, that they will continue their 
instruction in the same school, for at least six or seven years — unless 
permitted for substantial reasons, to retire from it atanearlier period. Few 
occurrences are more injurious to schools, than the frequent change of 
instructors. Each change is accompanied by some corresponding change 
in the mode of instruction, by which the mind of the pupil becomes unset- 
tled and perhaps dissatisfied, and his progress in his studies more or less 
obstructed. A material advantage, moreover, to Popular Education, 
arising from the establishment of schools for teachers, will be the intro- 
duction into schemes of teaching of the requisite degree of uniformity and 
concert. All schemes of the sort should, to a certain extent, correspond 
to such general system, as may be deemed advisable, and be adopted as a 


standard. ’ 


In the course of this part of his Essay, Dr. Caldwell thus 
portrays the present state of Popular Education in the United 
States, and the character of those generally who have its direc- 
tion intheir hands. That there is much justness in the portrait, 
none can deny who have any knowledge of the subject: 


‘But Popular Education in the United States, on which the moral, 
intellectual and political soundness of the country so essentially depends, 
is ina deplorable condition. Three or four states perhaps excepted, this 
is true of the Union. And even of the excepted states, it is true to an 
extent sufficiently ominous. The reason is plain. Except in the cities, 
and a few of the larger towns of the Union, the teachers of primary 
schools are as unfit for their vocation, as imagination can conceive. Their 
want of knowledge and letters, manners, dignity, and character can hardly 
be surpassed. They are therefore disqualified alike to instruct and gov- 
ern, set example and command respect. In truth they are disqualified 
for everything connected with education ; because they are wholly uned- 
ucated themselves. Too indolent to labor with their hands, and too 
ignorant or feeble-minded to be concerned in business where intellect and 
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knowledge are requisite, they become ‘‘school-masters,”’ and teach their 
scholars bad English, bad habits, bad manners, and too often bad morals. 
I do not aver that this is the case with all of them. But I pronounce it 
true of a very large majority of those of them I have personally known, 
or of whose character and standing I have been correctly informed. 

‘ Vitally important to us as Popular Education is, it is more miserably 
provided for, than any other form of business in the community. And 
we sustain and tolerate more abuses in it, than in any other. To this 
the lowest mechanical trade forms no exception. True; large sums of 
money are annually expended on it, by many of the states. Each state 
in the Union, I believe, possesses its ‘‘education fund,” and freely disbur- 
ses it, no doubt from patriotic and beneficent motives ; and under the belief 
that much good is effected by it. But the money thus disposed of is virtu- 
ally wasted, by being bestowed on men, who do little or nothing in return 
for it — many of whom indeed do more harm than good —for bad teaching 
is worse than no teaching at all; error, prejudice, and incorrect practices 
being its principal objects. 

‘To an extent so amazing is this evil carried, that it is neither unfound- 
ed norextravagant to say, that, in thousands of instances, in the United 
States, much more attention is paid to the breeding and improvement of 
domestic animals, than to the education of children. And men are employed 
to teach the latter, who would not be intrusted with the care of the former. 
In a far distant country, it is well known that the celebrated Oberlin found 
an ignoramustraining children, who had been dismissed for incompetency 
from the supervision of pigs. He was unfit to be a swine-herd— the 
most ignominious of herdsmen! yet he was teaching human beings! Nor 
is our own country free from the disgrace of school-masters equally unqual- 
ified! ‘The stock-fairs, which abound in our country, may be offered as 
evidence, noteasily set aside or refuted, that more solicitude is felt for the 
improvement of cattle, than for that of the humanrace. At those shows, 
which are instituted with much pomp, and at no little expense, premiums 
are awarded to the breeders of the best horses, cows, mules, sheep, and 
other sorts of domestic animals. But no public provisions are made for 
doing suitable honors to the best instructors of boys and girls. Such I 
mean is the neglect of this vital interest through the country at large — 
laudable exceptions being found in a few places, where the people are more 
enlightened, and mental cultivation more liberally prized. No wonder 
then, that Popular Education is in so degraded a condition. 

‘For the lamentable deficiencies of the teachers of common country 
schools, two substantial reasons may be rendered. As already stated, 
those teachers are themselves untaught, and must therefore be deficient ; 
nor are the salaries they receive sufficiently ample, to secure and reward 
the services of competent men. As a general rule, the emoluments of 
country ‘‘school-masters” are inferior to those of journeymen mechanics ; 
and greatly below the receipts of dram-selling grocers, pedlars, and over- 
seers. ‘That their abilities are humble, therefore, and their performances 
of little value, is not surprising. It would be matter of surprise, if the 
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case were otherwise. In ‘ustruction, as in other forms of business, the 
rank of talents employed, and the worth of services rendered, are usually 
found to bear a fair proportion to the salaries received. And that it will 
continue to be so, comports with the principles of human nature.’ 


It would give us pleasure to follow, regularly, the course of 
argument and reflection which Dr, Caldwell has pursued in this 
Essay; but to do this would take up much more room than we 
can possibly spare at this time. We regret very much that 
we can not give his remarks upon the thousand times repeated 
assertion of the advocates of what is called Classical Learning, 
that ‘the study of Greek and Latin is essential in a course of 
liberal education, if for nothing else, to strengthen the faculties 
of the mind, and fit them for the performance of other tasks.’ 
His arguments against this position, are in part made in the 
new light of phrenology; and to our mind they are conclusive. 
But we must pass on to the Doctor’s defence of the Saxon- 
English Language, which we spoke of in our last number, and 
promised to extract into our present. 


‘ Taken in its present condition then, elaborated and matured for centu- 
ries, by many of the ablest philologists and scholars the world has produced, 
the English language is, in all respects, as perfect as either of the three, 
Saxon, Greek, or Latin, from which it isderived. It is moreover, now, as 
independent of them, as they are of each other, or as either of them is of 
it; because it has assimilated to its own nature, and converted into its 
own being, all it has received from them. Not more completely is the 
food we derive from the flesh of our domestic animals converted into our 
own persons; nor are our persons more distinct from the animals we feed 
on, or more capable of acting and being employed in entire independence 
of them. It may therefore be studied as successfully alone, and without 
reference to them, as they can without regard or reference to it. 
Having its own structure, its own spirit, and its own peculiar 
idioms and forms of expression, it is now a self-sustained produc- 
tion, and could exist and be improved, were Greek and Latin 
annihilated and forgotten. It is matter of amazement, therefore, 
that able scholars, and enlightened and reflecting men, should still con- 
tend for the necessity of a knowledge of these two languages to a full 
understanding of Englis!. Beyond all question, if an acquaintance with 
Greek and Latin, which are but mere feeders, be necessary to the forma- 
tion of an accomplished English scholar, an acquaintance with Saxon, 
which is the PARENT STREAM, is immeasurably more so. Let us be con- 
sistent, then; and if our youth must dwell for years on the languages of 
Greece and Rome, let them not neglect entirely that of our bold and 
enterprising ancestors, which as a language, is more closely allied to our 
own, as well as far more important to it, than either of the other two. 
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On this point let me not be misunderstood. I do not contend that the 
Saxon language is either as perfect, rich, or elegant, as the Greck. I 
know itis not. But I do contend, that it is more concise, spirited, expres- 
sive, and vigorous; and, in its genius and structure, I repeat, much more 
assimilated to English. It isa rough and hardy product of the north, 
exhibiting in its frame and character, much of the iron nerve, abrupt 
manner and irresistible force of those who spoke it. It bearsin it nothing 
that smacks of the feminine softness, or languid repose of a southern 
clime. It sighs not in zephyrs, distils not in ‘accents bland, and tones 
mellifluous,”? and murmurs but sparingly in tenderness and love. If it 
ministers to music, it is chiefly to that, which inflames the warrior, and 
invokes him to the use of the spear and the sabre. It is, moreover, as 
tense and unyielding as the Saxon steel, and as keen and cutting, as the 
blast from the icy ocean —and capable of being rendered almost as bois- 
terous. Hence, by farthe most pungent, pithy, and expressive phraseology 
in our language, is that which is composed of Saxon English. So, I say, 
is the most concise ; because a very large proportion of that form of En- 
glish consists of words of one and (wo syllables ; while those derived from 
other sources are much longer. Greek and Roman English is as far be- 
neath it in vigor and intensity, as are the other varieties of man beneath 
the Anglo-Saxon race. Our best English writers, therefore, whose works 
bear without injury the trials of time, and even increase in rgputation 
under them, are those who have drawn most abundantly on our ancient 
mother tongue. Of this class, Swift and Addison, Bolingbroke and Jere- 
my Taylor, are exemplifications. It is to be lamented, however, that 
owing to the peculiar and tasteless spirit of the age in which he wrote, 
the last named author has deformed and injured his admirable Saxon- 
English style, by squadrons of intrusive Greek and Latin quotations. 

‘Nor should it be forgotten, that, in no other language, which scholar- 
ship can adduce, Greek and Latin not excepted, is the sound so perfect 
an **echoto the sense,”’ as in Saxon-English, and the source it is derived 
from. Proof of this we have in the words — bang —clash — slap — 
slash — crash — dash — lash — thrash — crack — crush — hurl — rush 
— roar — loud — creak —- shriek — screech —scream —— groan — moan 
—— hoarse — jar — thunder ——tramp; and in thousands of others, whose 
sound alone, when pronounced singly, is a comment on their meaning, 
which can hardly be misunderstood, even by those who are strangers to’ 
them. And those phrases and clauses in our literature, whose sounds are 
most strikingly in keeping with their signification, are composed almost 
entirely of Saxon-English. Thus, what can be more perfectly significant, 
than the cant phrases, hurly-burly — hurry-scurry — “Ran hurry-scurry 
through the room, and pop into the parlor entered.” (Gray.) Andagain: 
“Sharp misery kad worn him to the bones.” 


‘* And when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent roar.” 


* * * * * * * * 






































‘* With many a weary step, and many a groan, 

Up the high hill he heaves a huge round stone. 

The huge round stone, resulting with a bound, 

Thunders impetuous down, and “smokes along the ground.” 


x * * * * * * * 
‘The curfew tolls! the knell of parting day ; 
The lowing herds wind slowly o’er the lea; 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness, and to me.”’ 





the terms, which give them nerve and character, are of Savon origin. 

‘As anotier objection tothe views I am advocating, we are told that all 
our best English writers have been versed in Greek and Latin. 

‘That there is a strong semblance of truth in this, iscertain; but that 
it is strictly and entirely true, may be safely denied. And that writers 
have excelled in English composition, and in composition in other modern 
languages, in proportion to their knowledge of Greek and Latin, is without 
a shadow of foundation in-truth. Shakspeare knew neither Greek nor 
Latin. Yet, as a writer of English he is unrivalled. William Cobbet, 
whose style, for purity and conciseness, perspicuity and strength, (qualities 
of the highest order in writing,) is not surpassed by that of any of his 
contemporaries, was entirely unversed in the dead languages. So were 
Franklin @nd Washington, who wrote with great and peculiar excellence ; 
and so are many female authors of distinguished merit, whose names are 
too well known to need a citation.’ 

‘To the few names here adduced, might be added hundreds of others, 
who, unversed in the languages of the Greeks and Romans, have acquired 
in Great Britain and America, both as writers and speakers, the most en- 
viable standing, and brilliant renown. To this number belong Patrick 
Henry, John Marshall, and the great surviving Orator of the West. To 
extend my remarks on this subject ; neither Buffon, Moliere, nor Cuvier 
had the slightest acquaintance with Greek or Latin. Yet do they stand, 
each in his own sphere, in the foremost class of French writers. And 
General Foy, the most commanding orator in the Chamber of Deputies, 
was also a stranger to the dead languages. So, I think, was Mirabeau, 
the Pericles of his nation. Assuredly he was very limited inhis knowledge 
of Greek and Latin, if not entirely wanting in it.--But why multiply 

names in proof of my position! One serves my purpose as well as a 
thousand. If, without a knowledge of the ancient tongues, a single 
Briton or American has become consummately great, in writing or speaking, 
or both, my end is attained. The fact shows, that such knowledge is not 
essential to the most powerful, useful, and fascinating command of the 
English language —and that is all 1am endeavoring to prove. A knowl- 
edge of Greek and Latin gives a more precise and critical acquaintance 
with English words, in a philological disquisition, or any other form of 
mere verbal i inquiry. But, that it gives the slightest aid in the readiness 
of command or the tastefulness of selection, the power of combination or 
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‘Though these quotations contain several words of Roman-English, yet 
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the appropriateness of the application of words, in writing or speaking, 
may be safely denied. 

‘I have been told indeed, that, though Franklin, Washington, and 
others wrote well without a knowledge of Greek or Latin, they would 
have written much better with it. This is a mere conjecture, employed 
as a cavil. No one knows how they would have written, as Greek and 
Latin scholars; because the experiment was not made. The notion is 
but one of the hundred expedients, which artful disputants employ, as a 
substitute for something better, in a cause that cannot be sustained by 
facts. It is intended to darken, not to elucidate —to puzzle, not to con- 
vinee. I dismiss it, therefore, without further notice, as unworthy of a 
discussion, where facts alone are of any avail. 

‘As respects my second position, that authors do not excel in English 
composition, in proportion to their attainments in Greek and Latin, it is 
already so palpable, that to cite examples in proof of it, would be a waste 
of time. Ihave rarely known a thoroughly drilled Helenist or Romanist, 
who could write or speak English with very high effect. And I have 
known many such, who spoke it. miserably — and who never wrote it, but 
in violation of the rules of composition and grammar. Those who idol- 
atrously worship the ‘golden calf” of Greek and Latin, hold English 
scholarship beneath their dignity, and therefore do not excel in it. Even 
Sir Walter Scott, a miracle in English literature, had but a meager ac- 
quaintance with the dead languages. Many a school-pedant, unable to 
pen acorrect paragraph in his native tongue, greatly surpassed him in 
what is called, by way of pre-eminence, CLASSICAL LEARNING — but 
which is far from being justiy entitled to the pre-eminence conceded to it. 
The kind of learning, which, in an Englishman or an American, greatly 
surpasses every other, in high and commendable qualities, is that which 
best prepares him, to wield the mightiness of his mother tongue, with 
correctness and utility, splendor and power. And shame tothe renegade, 
who would forego or exchange such learning, for the comparatively petty 
ability to compose epitaphs and sonnets in the language of Cicero! Yet 
it is not long since a criticism met my eye, emptying on an author of cer- 
tain productions of the kind, the most fulsome panegyric. He was pro- 
claimed quite a miracle of scholarship, though, with all the aid of his 
Greek and Latin, he was but a smatterer in the literature of his native 
tongue. Finally ; in our own country, the author of the Sketch-Book, 
pronounced in England the most graceful and polished writer of the day, 
is but slightly versed in the ancient languages. 

‘Am I asked, is not a knowledge of Greek and Latin essential to emi- 
nence in the learned professions? I answer, no —certainly not toeminence 
in Medicine agd Law. That, when possessed, it may be matter of con- 
venience, as well as in some degree useful in them, is not denied. But 
its usefulness is overrated. When fairly estimated, taking into the ac- 
eount the only ends to which it is applied, it is doubtful whether it is worth 
the time and trouble of acquiring it. And that it is not essential, appears 
from the fact, that some of the most distinguished members of Medicine 
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and Law, have beendestitute of it. John Hunter stood formerly, and Sir 
Astley Cooper stands now, at the head of one branch of the medical pro- 
fession. Yet an acquaintance with the dead languages made no part of 
their acquirements. And it is well known that the same is true, of some 
of the most eminent lawyers in the United States. Even Alexander 
Hamilton, one of the first civilians and lawyers of the age, had such a 
limited acquaintance with Greek and Latin, (if indeed he had any at all,) 
that it was never felt by him in his professional operations, or in any other 
of the exercises of his mind. He was far above all such puny assistants 
—or rather above a reliance on such trivial things, which could not assist 
him. Had Greek and Latin been blotted from existence before his birth, 
the event would have had no effect on his greatness. He would have 
been Hamitron without them. The knowledge of Greck was no more 
necessary to his greatness, than was a knowledge of English to the great- 
ness of Demosthenes. A notion the reverse of this, would be equally the 
reverse of commonsense. Such men have the elements of greatness 
implanted by their Creator in the constitution of their minds; and those 
elements may be as certainly developed, and brought tu maturity, under 
the influence of one cultivated Janguage, whether ancient or modern, as 
under that of another. The mental powers are much lessunder the sway 
of language, thanis generally imagined. ‘The celebrated William Lewis 
of Philadelphia, who stood long at the head of the American bar, could 
not translate correctly a sentence of Latin, was a stranger even to the 
Greek alphabet. Yet, as an advocate, he was illustrious, and asa coun- 
sellor, profound. And the late Dr. Rush, though his Inaugural Disserta- 
tion was in Latin, and though, as an elegant writer of English, and an 
able and successful practitioner and teacher of medicine, he was one of 
the most distinguished physicians of the age, knew but little of the Roman 
language, and much less of the Greek. Onthis point I speak confidently ; 
because I speak from personal knowledge.’ 


We have barely given an idea of the topics treated in Dr. 
Caldwell’s Essay on Popular and Liberal Education. To do 
more than this, in the compass of eight or ten magazine pages, 
were impossible ; for it is a production which presents many 
new views, and whose every page contains something striking 
and to the point. 





DUTIES OF AMERICAN CITIZENS. 


An Address delivered before the Franklin Society of St. Louis, on the occa- 
sion of us second anniversary, Jan. 7th, 1537. By Cuarues D. 
Drake. Kemle’s press. pp. 28. 


Tue Franklin Society of St. Louis, Mo., is, we understand, 
a literary institution of a character somewhat novel in the West, 
and supported with a spirit which does great credit to the citi- 
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zens of the flourishing and important town of which it is the 
intellectual ornament. Itis composed of some fifteen or twenty 
members, principally young gentlemen of the learned profes- 
sions, who by turns deliver lectures during the fall, winter and 
spring months, on historical, philosophical, and literary sub- 
jects, — for which lectures, we are informed, they get well 
paid, 

This is a manner of encouraging literary enterprises, worth 
mentioning; and we suspect that St. Louis, with her popula- 
tion of eight or ten thousand souls, is about the only city west 
of the mountains, which thus encourages them. We can‘speak 
from actual knowledge, however, of only Cincinnati and Louis: 
ville; the two cities which assume to be, the one the literary 
Queen, the other the commercial King, of the West. In each 
of these cities, institutions similar in character to that of St. 
Louis, have been founded. Inthe former, the pay system was 
several years since attempted; but enough money could not be 
obtained, even to defray the expenses of room-rent, fuel, and 
lights; and after several unsuccessful efforts to accomplish this 
end, the lecturers themselves donated their services to the pub- 
lic, and in addition made up from their own pockets two or 
three hundred dollars to pay the expenses incident to the oper- 
ations of the institution. The lectures thus became entirely 
free, and were attended by large auditories of the beauty, fash- 
ion and intelligence of the city. In Louisville, two or three 
attempts have been made to establish literary societies of the 
character under consideration; but, although the free system 
prevails in that city, not even the encouragement of a good 
audience can be obtained! Such is the literary spirit of the 
self-styled King and Queen of the West. We makeno further 
comment, at this time. 

‘The Duties of American Citizens.’ This is an interesting 
and important theme, and Mr. Drake has treated it in a plain, 
sensible, and appropriate manner. His animadversions upon 
that supine spirit which, at the present time, suffers the Amer- 
ican people to be so easily overreached by demagogism, and so 
readily to truckle to power, are just and happily- timed ; his 
objections to existing systems of education, are well- founded ; 
and of the portrait he draws of the American Political Press, 
no one can with truth say ‘unlike!’ 


‘One of the distinguishing features of the present age, is the wide 
spread and all-moving influence of the public press. In our country, 
where its freedom is constitutionally guarantied, it is a lever of tremen- 
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dous power ; raising up and casting down, creating and destroying, with 
an ease and rapidity, at once the strongest evidence of its might, and the 
best warning to American citizens of the solemnity of their duty to 
guard its purity with sleepless vigilance, Of the destructive effects of 
a corrupt press, it is needless for me to speak: they are sufliciently appa- 
rent to the most limited comprehension, not only in the abstract, but in 
the deleterious effects already caused in our country by a press, which I 
do not hesitate, here, and elsewhere, and everywhere, to pronounce deep- 
ly corrupt, without exception of party. It could be of no avail for a 
single man, unassisted, to raise his voice against the progress of a cor- 
ruption, which is inflicting already istense evil upon our country; and I 
shall, therefore, confine my remurks to a point which seems to me scarce- 
ly less to demand our attention ;—the duty of self-respect which we owe 
to ourselves in the conduct of the press. By this I mean, that, though 
it be corrupt, it should at least be conducted with a regard to the decen- 
cies of life. That it is not, I submit to its candid readers to decide. In 
one aspect only, in reference to this, will I consider it ; for in that aspect 
it is anything but a blessing or an honor to our country : —I refer to the 
stream of vituperation and detraction, which is ever pouring from it, like 
a pestilential vapor, over the whole Jand. But a small proportion of the 
public press of our country is free from the grasp of party politics ; —in 
that larger proportion, whose existence is inseparably linked with politic- 
al partizanship, and which sends its silent but mighty messengers to the 
remotest bounds of civilization, there is much to make a true American 
blush for the liberty of the press; much for foreign envy and jealousy to 
rest upon, in endeavoring to keep that liberty from embracing in its am- 
ple egis the press of the world. 

‘In our country, at this day, to be presented as a candidate for office, 
is a martyrdom of character and peace of mind; an invitation to calum- 
ny, which requires a man either above or below abuse to venture; and 
foreign nations, as they witness the efforts of the press to excel each other, 
in defamation and billingsgate, would be entirely justified in supposing 
candidates and editors equally infamous, and unfit to enjoy the privileges 
of civilized society. No man, however elevated his patriotism, or spot- 
less his character, can come before the people, without there opening up- 
on him a battery of detraction before which the stoutest heart might 
quail. Falsehood, with her exhaustless invention ; envy, with her eter- 
nal vigilance ; persecution, with her relentless pursuit; calumny, with 
her envenomed shafts; bound together with chains of political interest, 
are all let loose upon the devoted victim; whose fair fame, before like 
snow, is soon as black as the abode of the evil spirits, under whose mer- 
ciless attacks he is fast sinking to a political death. No object, however 
sacred, is left undefiled ; no sanctuary, however holy, but is desecrated ; 
no means, however base, but are resorted to. The great and universal, 
because so easily brandished weapon, is detraction, and: powerfully, dis- 
gracefully, is it wielded. Appeals to reason, to justice, and humanity, 
ere answered in abuse, at which reason, justice, and humanity revolt, 
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The sensibilities of our nature are all forgotten, or crushed under the iron 
tread of reckless brutality. So it is with all parties. One is no better 
than another. All seem to have forsaken or forsworn self-respect ; and all 
alike are lending their aid to the final corruption of the nation, and the 
prostration of every barrier between right and wrong. How plainly and 
imperatively is it, then, the duty of every American citizen to exercise 
a more watchful and effective guardianship over the public press ; that 
it may be, indeed, the bulwark of our institutions, and not, as it now por- 
tends, their scourge and curse.’ 


What are the ‘duties of American citizens?’ The minor 
ones are many, and too obvious for mere repetition. The 
most important of all, according to Mr. Drake, is, to study 
well, understand thoroughly, and steadfastly maintain, the 
Constitution of our country; and on this, he gives the very 
sensible remarks which we extract below, and with which we 
take leave of his interesting and excellent address. 


‘The Declaration of Independence has been justly termed the charter 
of our liberty ; —the constitution is the ark of our political and national 
safety. In the former, we have the principles which led to our existence 
as a nation ; —in the latter, we see the ligaments which bind us together, 
and the severance of which must lead to inevitable and speedy destruc- 
tion. ‘The former is as the source of a great river ;—the latter as the 
banks which restrain its waters, and make it a blessing to the land thro’ 
which it flows : destroy the banks, and the stream rushes abroad, spread- 
ing desolation in its course. It is to be lamented, that so limited a 
knowledge should be had, by the people of the United States, of this great 
conservative instrument. Its letter, much less its spirit, is known to but 
a comparatively small proportion of the people of this country ; when 
both should be as familiar to every citizen as household words. The re- 
sult is, that wild doctrines of construction are promulgated and practised 
upon, by the wary and designing, the fallacy and injurious effects of 
which, are not discovered by a large body of the nation, because they 
have never directed their minds to the study of the instrument itself. 
And thus are results accomplished, through the ignorance of a people, 
at which they would be astonished, if the film were taken from their 
eyes, and they saw clearly, how their ignorance had been used for pur- 
poses to which their sober and informed judgment could give no as- 
sent. Hence the necessity of a universal knowledge of the constitution ; 
——a necessity which grows daily more imperative upon our native citi- 
zens, from the vast number of emigrants who throng our shores, and who 
cannot, of course, be expected to come already informed of the constitu- 
tion of a country to which they are total strangers. But independently 
of any other consideration, there is one reason why every American citi- 
zen should make the constitution his study, which, of itself, ought to be 
sufficient. ‘There is a wide-spread and growing disposition abroad, to 
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place the hand of violence upon that which should be as sacred as the ho- 
ly of holies. New constructions, all tending to a latitudinarian exercise 
of power, and which were never contemplated by the wise framers of the 
constitution, are daily heaped upon it, which evince a spirit of innova- 
tion, inconsistent with its permanent existence. Each party has its own 
construction ; and as each gains temporary power, the constitution acquires 
a new shade ; like the chameleon, assuming the color of that with which 
it is brought into immediate contact. In such a state of things there is 
danger. ‘There should be a sanctity about an instrument so great in 
itself and its operation, which should repel the hand of rudeness ; a dig- 
nity which should awe the approach of ignorance; a stability which 
should defy the attacks of innovation. The nation should be brought to 
regard as sacrilege, every attempt to mutilate or fritter away a work so 
essentially of master-spirits,— so fit to stand like the eternal hills. No 
modern views, however plausible, should carelessly be permitted to super- 
sede those which its framers, who were at least as wise, and much better 
acquainted with its true meaning, than their posterity, regarded as based 
on the solid foundation of immutable truth. To effect such results, there 
is but one way —to make knowledge of the constitution universal. 

‘It isthe duty of every American citizen to contribute what he can to- 
wards this grand object. As the most efficient means of doing so, the 
constitution should be made a branch of study in every institution of 
learning, from the common school up, in our whole land. It should be 
considered as much a necessary part of education as the knowledge of 
reading. From early youth to decrepit age, every American should be 
taught, and should study, the great principles involved in it. True con- 
stitutional freedom can only exist, co-extensive with correct constitu- 
tional knowledge ; and that can be acquired only by an attentive study of 
the constitution itself. Once extend and diffuse throughout the nation 
the light of constitutional knowledge, and the constitution is impregna- 
ble; if the sources of that species of knowledge are dried up or corrupt- 
ed, the great support of our government is withdrawn, and its existence 
is no longer ensured by any self-sustaining principle.’ 





JOURNAL OF THE FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 


WE are in the regular receiptof the ‘Journal of the Frank- 
lin Institute of the State of Pennsylvania, and Mechanics’ 
Register ;’ which is devoted mainly to Mechanical and Physi- 
cal Science, Civil Engineering, the Arts and Manufactures, 
and the Recording of American and Other Patented Inven- 
tions; and we know of no periodical that we can so heartily 
recommend to the intelligent and enterprising artisans of the 
Mississippi Valley. Itis a work whose pages are always well 
filled ; and it gives monthly seventy-two, besides various plates. 
The price of subscription is only five dollars per year. 
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EDITORS’ BUDGET. 


A WORD TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


We feel that a word is due to the subscribers to the ‘Western Monthly 
Magazine, and Literary Journal,’ in explanation of the causes that have 
produced the irregularity in its time of publication, since the commence- 
ment of the new series. When the present conductors became proprietors 
of the united works, they determined that the utmost regularity should 
be observed in issuing the numbers, and that they should be punctually 
delivered to and mailed for subscribers. T'o effect this desirable object, 
tuey had made ample arrangements, so far as the supply of good and ap- 
propriate matter, and the typographical execution of the work, were 
concerned. But upon undertaking the mechanical execution at Louisville, 
and after the sheets of the March number were through the press, a dif- 
ficulty altogether unlooked-for occurred, and rendered their other arrange- 
ments of littleornoavail. This was, the want of a good large bindery, 
at which the stitching and covering of the Magazine could be done with 
despatch, and in a style corresponding to the excellence otherwise of its 
mechanical execution. — There are but three or four binderies in the city ; 
and they being small and attached to bookstores, are overstocked with 
the work of their proprietors. The prices for binding books and pam- 
phlets here, are unusually high; and there is at this time, without doubt, 
an excellent opening here for an enterprising binder. 

After various efforts to get the Magazines bound here, and finding it 
utterly impossible to succeed, the sheets of the March number were ship- 
ped to Cincinnati, where they were immediately taken in hand, and cov- 
ered as speedily as possible. It was near the middle of April, however, 
before they were received back, when they were without any delay mailed 
for distant subscribers. ——'‘The April number, (the present,) was through 
the press in good time; but the same causes have retarded its publication 
till this late day. We find it impossible, after a number is printed, to 
send the sheets to Cincinnati, and receive them again bound, in a less 
period than two or three weeks. It will perhaps be a month yet, before 
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the May number can be issued; but immediately after that, we assure our 
friends, the promise of regularity which we made at the outset, shall be 
in all respects fulfilled, if we have to issue again from Cincinnati. 

We throw ourselves upon the good nature of our subscribers, — who, 
we take pleasure in informing our friends, are increasing daily, —and 
trust that they will receive the above statement as a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the irregularity that has thus far marked our endeavors to con- 
tribute to their intellectual gratification. — After a supply of good matter 
for its pages, there is nothing which so much contributes to the success 
of a literary periodical, as punctuality in its delivery to subscribers. 
Having succeeded, as we believe, in the former object, we shall make all 
possible exertions to accomplish the latter at once. 


Souru-Hanover Cotiece. — The annual catalogue of this flourishing 
institution, for 183'7, contains the names of fifteen students in the Theo- 
logical Department, and of ene hundred and seventy-four in the Literary 
Department. Of the former, three are in the senior class, seven in the 
middle class, and five in the junior class: of the latter, fourteen are seniors, 
twenty-six juniors, twelve sophomores, twenty-three freshmen, seventy- 
two preparatories, and twelve civil engineers. In the Theological 
Department, the Rev. John Matthews, D. D., is Professor of Didactic 
and Polemic Theology ; and the Rev. George B. Bishop, A. M., Profes- 
sor of Biblical Criticism and Oriental Literature. In the Literary 
Department, the Rev. John Witherspoon, D. D., is Professor of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy; Rev. John IF’. Crowe, D. D., Professor of Rhetoric, 
Logic, Political Economy, and History; John H. Harney, A. M., Prof. 
of Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, and Geology; M. A. H. 
Niles, A. M., Professor of Languages; W. M. Dunn, A.M., Professor of 
Mathematics; Noble Butler, A. B., Professor of Languages pro tem.; 
Charles K. Thompson, A. B., Principal of the Preparatory Classes; and 
M. Sturgus and 8S. H. Thompson, Tutors. 


Lirerary Inreviicence.— The British authors have passed an 
industrious winter. The fruits of their labors have ere this been given 
to the British world of Letters, and will without doubt soon be republished 
for the American market by the bibliopolists of our Atlantic cities. The 
kind and variety of the treat on hand for our literary gourmands, may be 


surmised from the following announcements by the English Letter Writer 
27 
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for the New-York Star. ‘The Divorced, a Tale;’ by Lady Charlotte 
Bury. ‘Human Nature ;? by Ward, author of Tremaine and Devere. 
q ‘America and the Americans ;’ by F’. J. Grand, for fifteen years a resi- 
dent of the United States. ‘The Doctor;’ a continuation of the odd 
production which some months since set one half of the world a-laughing 
and the other half asleep. ‘Life of Scott;’ by his son-in-law Lockhart, 
and in six volumes: the first two published, which give his history from 
his birth to 1804, when he wrote the Lay of the Last Minstrel, and 
thence to 1812, the latter period embracing his whole life as a poet. 
‘Travels in Crete ;’? by R. Bashley, Fellow of Trinity College. ‘Intro- 
duction to the Literature of Europe, in the 15th, 16th and 17th Centuries ;’ 


by the historian Hallam. 





Western Literature. — Notwithstanding the devotion of Ohio to 
pork, rail-roads and banks, and of Kentucky to tobacco, hemp and stock, 
we are doing a pretty fair business out here in the ‘literary line.’ Within 
a year past we have supplied the American public with two or three 
of the most successful fictions that have appeared during that time; and 
by the following announcements, it will be seeu that we have another 
very considerable treat on the eve of being spread before them. 





‘ Betterton: a Novel. ‘This is from the pen of a gentleman of Cincin- 
nati, who is well known as a deep thinker and a forcible writer: it has 
just received the finishing touches, and will we presume be brought out 
during the approaching summer. It is a story of the day, and one of ex- 
citing interest ; and we express the sentiments of several literary gentle- 
men who have read it, when we say, that it is one of the best fictions, 
considered in an intellectual respect, that has ever been produced in this 
country. Our readers, especially, will know what to expect, when we 
name Tuomas H. Sureve as its author. 


‘ Cadwallen: a Tale of the Dark and Bloody Ground. This is a 
: metrical romance, of some twelve hundred lines, by the author of ‘ Erato.’ 
; It will be published during the next month; and form, in connection 
with several shorter poems, the third number of ‘ Erato,’ which will 
complete the series originally contemplated. 





| * The Conspirator: a Novel.’ Professor Incranuam, author of ‘The 
, 1 South West,’ &c, has, we understand, nearly completed this work. It is 
i to be brought out forthwith. 
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‘Ireland, and Other Poems.’ A volume, by the distinguished pulpit 
orator, Joun Newianp Marrirv, to be published by subscription. 

‘ The Scourge of the Ocean: a Novel. We understand that a work 
with this title, by a young gentleman of Cincinnati who has produced 
some admirable nautical sketches, is now in the hands of an eastern pub- 
Report speaks in very favorable terms of the production. 
A volume, by Witu1am Wattace 


This was referred to in our 


lishing house. 
‘ Tippecanoe, and Other Poems.’ 
of Indiana, to be published by subscription. 


March nuimber. 

There: who shall say, any more, that the West can produce nothing 
but presidents and big pumpkins! But the above list is not all: A vol- 
ume of Western Tales is reported as forthcoming during the approaching 
summer, from the escritoire of the polished author of stories from the 
‘ Portfolio of a Young Backwoodsman ;’ and the sketchy and vigorous 
pen of the author of ‘ Clinton Bradshaw,’ the ‘ Emigrant.’ &c., it is said, 
has just finished a satirical poem of much merit, and is now engaged up- 


on a fiction which the wielder intends shall, and a friend writes us will, 


surpass either of his previous efforts. 
So mote all these things be! 


New Lirerary Parer.— We have received from Zanesville, Ohio, 
two numbers of a neat medium quarto paper, called the ‘ Evening Visiter.’ 
It is published every Saturday, and mailed for subscribers, at two dollars 
per year. Its editor is Mrs. Pammnna W. Batu, a lady of superior tal- 
ents and cultivated intellect, and one who has heretofore trodden success- 
fully in the walks of western periodical literature. The circumstances 
under which Mrs. Ball has undertaken the publication of the Visiter, are 
such as ought to fill every female bosom in the Valley with feelings of 
pride and generosity, and enlist in her support all of either sex who can 


raise and with propriety spare the price of the paper. She is a widowed 


lady, who has seen sunnier days ; and in the hope of being enabled by the 
exertion of her pen to keep together and respectably bring up and educate 
her orphan children, she has appealed to her countrywomen, in a manner 
at once laudable and daring. May she be sustained ! 


‘Tue Noste Romans.’—A Tragedy, entitled thus, is announced as 


forthcoming from the pen of Isaac C. Pray, jr., of Boston. 











MONTHLY RECORD. 


Chtefly Abrfvged from the Dally and Weekly Press. 


STATISTICS. 


Virginia. — Virginia has a popu- 
lation, according to the census of 
1830, of 1,211,272 persons; a bank 
capital, according to the letter 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
dated January 5, 1836, possessed 
by five banks and seventeen branches, 
of $5,840,000; and a ‘fund for 
internal improvement,’ created by an 
act of the Genera] Assembly, Feb. 
5, 1816, composed of shares held by 
the commonwealth in the stock of 
Little River Turnpike Company, of 
the Dismal Swamp, Appomattox, 
Potomac, and James River Canal 
Companies, of the bank of Virginia, 
and Farmers’ Bank of Virginia, 
together with such dividends as 
might from time to time accrue to 
such shares of stock, and such bo- 
nus or premiums as might be here- 
after received, for the incorporation 
of new banks, or for the augmenta- 
tion of the capitals, or the extension 
of the charters of the banks then 
existing. 

This fund is vested in a corporate 
body, styled the ‘President and Di- 
rectors of the Board of Public 
Works ;’ and on the 30th of Sept., 
1835, amounted to $3,223,484. 
This body have recently recommend- 
ed very large appropriations to sev- 
eral works of internal improvement. 

The following is the amount of 
railroads completed in Virginia : — 


From Richmond to the coalmines 
in Chesterfield, thirteen miles ; from 
Petersburg to Blakely on Roanoke, 
fifty-nine miles ; from Harper’s Fer- 
ry to Winchester, thirty miles. 
And completed, or nearly so, from 
Portsmouth to Weldon, N. C. sev- 
enty-seven and a half miles; from 
Richmond, by Fredericksburg, to 
Potomac, fifty-eight miles; from 
Gaston, N. C. to Hicksford, Va., 
eighteen miles — besides from fifteen 
to twenty incorporated, but not com- 
menced, unless at a very recent 
date. Of canals completed, there are 
the Dismal Swamp,the Lower Appo- 
mattox, Upper Appomattox, James 
River, Rappahannock, James River 
and Kenawha. 

The principal literary institutions 
of Virginia are: The University 
of Virginia, at Charlottesville, — 
established in 1819 ; the College of 
William and Mary,at Williamsburg, 
in 1693; the Washington College, 
at Lexington, in 1812; the Hamp- 
den, Sidney College, Prince Edward 
county, in 1774; the Randolph- 
Macon College, at Boydton, in 1829; 
the Union Theological Seminary, in 
the vicinity of Hampden-Sidney 
College, was founded by the Presby- 
terians and went into operation in 
1824; the Protestant Episcopal 
Seminary is three miles from Alex- 
andria and six miles from Washing- 
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ton; the Virginia Baptist Seminary 
has recently been established, about 
four miles from Richmond ; the Vir- 
ginia Historical and Philosophical 
Society was formed in 1832. 

Of religious denominations in 
this state, the baptists have twenty- 
two associations, 435 churches, 261 
ministers, and 54,302 communi- 
cants, of whom one-half are said to 
be colored, and nearly half slaves; 
the Methodists, 168 ministers and 
41,763 communicants, of whom 
7,447 are colored; the Presbyterians, 
117 churches, 90 ministers, and 
11,413 communicants; the Episco- 
palians, one bishop, one assistant 
bishop, 65 ministers, and about 
3000 communicants; the Lutherans, 
24 congregations and seven minis- 
ters; the Reformed Baptists, about 
10,000 communicants ; the Roman 
Catholics, ten congregations and five 
ministers ; the Unitarians, one min- 
ister. Besides some Friends, a few 
Tunkers and Jews. 

The ministerg are supported by 
subscription or contribution. The 
salaries of the Episcopal and Pres- 
byterian clergy vary from $200 to 
$1500; they average less than 
$500. 


Kentucky: Literary Institutions. 
Transylvania University, at Lex- 
ington, is the oldest of the kind in 
the Western States. In 1750, the 
Legislature of Virginia made a 
grant of 8000 acres of land for the 
endowment of a public school in 
Kentucky, which, in 1783, was de- 
nominated the ‘ Transylvania Sem- 
inary,’ and fixed at Lexington in 
1793; it was united in 1798 with 
Kentucky Academy, founded in 17- 
94, and incorporated under its pre- 
sent title. In 1829, the principal 
edifice was burnt, the loss including 
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books, estimated at $38,000. It 
has since been re-built. The libra- 
ry before the conflagration contained 
6,000 volumes, and in 1832, but 
about 3.900. It comprises a Lit- 
erary, a Medical, and a Law De- 
partment. 

Centre College at Danville, 34 
miles 8S. 8. W.,of Lexington, tho’ 
founded by the Presbyterian Church, 
and incorporated in 1818, its char- 
ter stipulates that no sectarian pecu- 
liarities shall be taught therein, and 
that it shall be open to all sects. 
A grammar schoo] is connected with 
it, and it had in 1833, a library of 
1600 volumes, and a chemical and 
philosophical apparatus. 

St. Joseph College, at Bardstown, 
founded in 1819; and though under 
the direction of Roman Catholic 
clergymen, only Catholic pupils are 
required to practice that religion. 
Students of other denominations are 
admitted on submitting to the gen- 
eral laws of the institution, and 
attending daily the morning and 
evening prayer, and catechism and 
divine service on Sundays and holy- 
days. ‘The library contained 5000 
volumes in 1833, with a good philo- 
sophical apparatus. 

Augusta College, pleasantly situ- 
ated at Augusta, on the Ohio, twen- 
ty-two miles below Maysville, was 
founded in 1822, by the Methodist 
Episeopal Church. ‘The library 
contains 2700 volumes, and a gram- 
mar school is connected with it. 

Cumberland College at Princeton, 
in Caldwell county, was founded by 
the Cumberland Presbyterians, and 
incorporated in 1824. It has a 
library of 500 volumes, and an ex- 
cellent farm of more than 5000 acres 
— valued at 10,000 dollars. 

Georgetown College, at George- 
town, twelve miles north of Lexing- 
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ton, was founded in 1830, by the 
Baptists. It has a fund of $45,000, 
and a library of 1200 volumes. 

The Episcopalians have establish- 
ed a college in this state. 

St. Thomas Seminary, four miles 
from Bardstown,established in 1811, 
is an appendage to St. Joseph Col- 
lege. 

At St. Mary’s Seminary, in 
Washington county, established 
about 1824, tuition is very cheap ; 
and it has educated annually about 
100 of the middle class of society. 


New-York. — Late calculations, 
more accurate than former ones, 
represent New-York as containing 
an area of 45,657 square miles, or 
29,220,036 acres. Of these 27,- 
650,368 are assessed and contribute 
to the support of government, leav- 
ing in the whole state but 1,570,568 
acres unproductive; and these are 
made up of rivers, lakes, &c. In 
1790 the assessed value of the hou- 
ses and lands of the entire state 
amounted to $100,380,706, in 18- 
15 to $269,370,900, in 1836 it 
had increased to the enormous sum 
of $403,517,585,-— but vast as 
this sum must appear, yet in the 
next year it had reached to the im- 
mense total of 539,756,874, the 
increase for one year being $136,- 
239,280; if tothe real, the personal 
estate be added, the grand total of 
taxable property in the state is 
swelled to $672,373,487. The 
whole amount of money raised for 
the support of city, county and state 
government, is $2,503,463 of which 
New-York city pays $1,085,130. 

In 1790the population was 340,- 
120, in 1800 586,050, in 1801 
959,049, in 1820 1,372,812, 1830 
1,234,496, 1835 2,174,547. 

The Sunday Morning News lately 


contained a long description of the 
number of churches, sects, clergy- 
men, &c. in the city of New-York, 
from which we glean the following 
list: — The whole number of Pres- 
byterian churches is 39, Episcopa- 
lian 29, Dutch Reformed 14, Baptist 
20, Lutherans 2, Roman Catholic 6, 
Methodist Episcopal 12, Indepen- 
dent Methodists 8, Congregational- 
ists 2, Universalists 4, Unitarians 
2, Christian 1, Jews 3, other church- 
es, including German Reformed, 
Mariners, Moravian and new Jerusa- 
lem 4, Quakers, Orthodox 1, Hick- 
sites 3. Total 158. 

The following statement exhibits 
in round numbers the value of goods 
imported into New-York city, from 
foreign countries, during the entire 
year 1836, in contrast with those 
of 1835, showing an increase of 
$30.000,000. The National In- 
telligencer says this’ remarkable 
increase is attributable, in a consid- 
erable degree, no doubt, to the very 
extensive destfuction of imported 
goods by the New#York fire in Dec. 
1835. 


Value of Imports into New-York. 


Ist quarter of 1835, $16,000,000 








2d - - 22,000,000 
3d - “ 33,000,000 
4th sd - 17,000,000 
$88,000,000 

Ist quarter of 1836, $27,000,000 
2d ” 38,000,000 
od " o 36,000,000 
4th ° sad 17,000,000 
$118,000,000 


The United States’ Tobacco Trade. 
— During the session of Congress 
just closed, a select committee of 
the House of Representatives, of 











1837. ] 


which Mr. Jenifer of Maryland was 
chairman, made an interesting report 
on the memorial of the Maryland 
planters, and the resolutions of the 
Maryland Legislature touching the 
high rates of foreign imposts on 
American tobacco. The archives of 
the United States government fur- 
nish but few details on the subject. 
The principal exports of tobacco 
from the United States to foreign 
countries, are to England and France 
on the Atlantic and Mediterranean, 
Hojland, Belgium, and the Hanse 
towns for Germany. Anterior to 
the revolution, the culture was con- 
fined to Virginia and Maryland. 
Between 1763 and 1770, the aver- 
age export was 67,000 hogsheads ; 
declined much in the revolutionary 
war ; from 1790 to ’72, averaged 
110,000 hhds. which is the largest 
quantity compared with what has 
been exported in any one year since, 
Singular as it may seem, though the 
article is now grown in much larger 
quantity, and over a greater extent 
of territory, viz: inthe states of 
Kentucky, Ohio, Tennessee, Mis- 
souri, Indiana, North Carolina, and 
in small quantities in Connecticut 
and Pennsylvania, such is the domes- 
tic consumption that the export is 
actually less than in 1790. 

From 1790 to 1800, it averaged 
annually 70,308 hhds., and the man- 
ufactured about 200,000 pounds. In 
1801 the exports were 103,758 
hhds. then declined, and during the 
Berlin and Milan Decrees it was 
only 10,000 hhds.—then rose to 
66,000, and during our last war 
declined to 4000. From 1815 to 
1835 the average has been 90,000, 
and 2,500,000 lbs. manufactured ; 
in 1827 and 1832 over 100,000 
hhds. In 1832, 3,456,071 pounds 
were manufactured. In 1835 and 
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1836 the average has been about 
$4,353 hhds. and 3,817,854 pounds 
manufactured. Since- 1792, the 
weight of the hogshead having in- 
creased, the average may for the 
last ten years be considered nearly 
equal to what it was-then, 

Weight of Tobacco. —In 178 
the average weight of the hogshead 
was 1000 pounds — now the Ken- 
tucky hogshead weighs 1300. The 
general average from all the states is 
about 1200 Ibs. per hhd. 

Price. —- This has declined from 
the war, when it was $13 50 cents, 
to $5 1-8 per cwt., which it is at 
present, and this though the export 
has not increased. 

Value of the Export. — In 1816, 
after the war, $12,809,000 —in 
1835, $8,250,577 of unmanufac- 
tured, and of manufactured $357,- 
611. Thus the average, with all 
the foreign onerous imposts, is nine 
millions. ‘To this last cause is to be 
ascribed the present depressed state 
of trade. Mr. Jefferson, while Min- 
ister to France in 1785, made un- 
successful efforts to remove the for- 
eign tax. Since that our govern- 
ment, the report says, has totally ne- 
glected this staple of American 
trade. The quantity of tobacco 
consumed annually in France is esti- 
mated at 37,000 hhds — of this on- 
ly 700 is American. In 1833 the 
regie or monopoly which that gov- 
ernment has of this article admitted 
only 6000 for sale, and that was 
leaf tobacco only from Virginia, Ma- 
ryland and Kentucky. Only 20,- 
O00 is consumed in England, the 
duty of 70 cents per lb amounting 
toa prohibition. In Austria the du- 
ty also amounts toa prohibition, In 
Germany and Holland are consumed 
53,000 hhds American tobacco, 
40,000 of which go to Germany, 
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Here therefore it is most important 
to remove the foreign impost, as the 
above amount is more than half the 
whole quantity exported from the 
United States. Itisthe heavy duty 
for transmitting it to the interior 
which is most onerous. ‘There 
should be a reciprocity in our com- 
merce with Germany and France 
particularly, which last sends her 
luxuries, such as wines, silks, &c. 
almost free, while our tobacco—a 
luxary to themn—is prohibited, In 
Holland and Belgium the Maryland 


tobacco is obliged to pay higherthan 
any other. The so called recipro- 
city treaty between us and the Han- 
seatic towns has been found to throw 
the carrying trade into foreign ships 
as6 tol. In 1835 there were 64 
Bremen vessels departed from that 
port for the United States, and on- 
ly 17 American. The committee 
conclude with a resolution recom- 
mending the President to open nego- 
ciations with the countries above 
named, and others, for theremoval 
of restrictions on our tobacco. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Territory of the United States. — 
A writer in the National Intelligen- 
cer has ascertained, by a very te- 
dious and careful measurement by 
the rhombs on the best maps, that 
the whole territory of the United 
States, from Ocean to Ocean, com- 
prises 2,257,374 square miles, or 
1,444,719,260 statute acres. The 
Mississippi river, from its mouth to 
that of Missouri, and the latter 
thence to the Mandan villages, and 
thence due north to latitude 49 de- 
grees, will divide the territory of 
the United States very nearly into 
equal portions. .But far otherwise 
would be the productive value of 
the two portions, If compared, as 
they ought to be, by their natural] 
facilities to support human life, the 
Atlantic portion east of the Missou- 
ri and Mississippi cannot be estima- 
ted at less than two to one. 


Ohio Banks.— From the report 
of the Auditor of the State it ap- 
pears that the number of Banks in 
Ohio is 32. 

Am’t of capital paid in, $9,247,296 


Notes in circulation, 8,326,974 
Deposits, 3,463,450 
Specie, r 3,153,334 
Discounts, 18,178,699 
U.S. Deposits, 4,126,483 


Steam Boat commerce on the 
Ohio. —- More than 90 Steam Boats 
were enrolled, and licensed at Pitts- 
burgh in 1836—carrying about 
9000 tons. In Cincinnati 35 were 
built, carrying over S000 tons — at 
Beaver, Ripley, Pertsmouth, New 
Albany and other places, many more 
were built ; sothat it is safe to say, 


that at least 150 Steam Boats were 


built on the Ohio during the year 
1836 — conveying more than 20,- 
000 tons! Calling the average life 
of aSteam Boat jive years, and.sup- 
posing the annual number built to 
remain the same, without in- 
crease, the number of Steam Boats 
running on the waters of the Mis- 
sissippi in 5 years, will be 750! 


Wool in New England.—The 
number of sheep by estimation is 
6,775,090, of which Vermont has 
1,009,911, New Hampshire 465,- 
172, Connecticut 300,000. The 
value of the annual product of 
their wool is about 12,195,162. 


Havana. —'The marriages in the 
city of Havana, for 1836, were 
400; the births 4007, and the 
deaths 4778. Since 1804 there 
have been vaccinated 317,566 per- 
sons in the whole island, 

















